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PREFACE. 

fHS old, old stoi7 ot earl7 days in Montana are fall of in- 
tereBt. There la something pecniiarlv faacinating in the tales 
of the years when the maaatains, plains and valleyB of oar 
great state irere practicallj nnknown territory; and the 
romance of the Uvea of those who left their eastern and 
Bonthern homes between 1803 and 1870 for the Northwest had 
all the elements which fill ns with delight. 

The young men who dared leave their homes and start for 
the prairies and for the " Land of the Tardy Sunset," were 
folly as brave and adventurous as the Crusaders of Europe. 
How well these daring men — adventurers, trappers, hunters, 
tnr traders, gold seekers and others have sncceeded, is a tale, 
the like of which, no other state can equal. 

Of course there. were some men who started with high hopes 
and fiuled. Lack of judgment, tack of real courage, lack of 
moral worth, Fate — call it what you will — always leaves behind 
the unknown dead. I have tried to show how each side en- 
deavored to do their best ; and while we applaud the winners, 
let DH not forget those who lost. They all had faith in 
Montana. 

The children ot these opening dajrs of the twentieth cen- 
tury have hnt a vague idea of the hardships of the men and 
women whose story is told in the following pages. They are 
used to the railroads, to the telegraph, to the telephone, to 
constant companionship. The recent years have sent our young 
men into Alaska, into ielee across the seas, into the remote 
corners of the earth ; but we can always reach them hy wire 
in a few hours and we are used to thinking in long reaches. 
Sut when these pioneers came to Montana, there were no 
railways, and their journey was made either on foot, by 
horseback, by slow boats, or by the slower carts or stages, 
with their creaking, nngreased wheels. There were privations 



to be endared each aa we know nothing of. These triilB, 
however, lent zest to work ; and in them, too, kv ;he germ of 

The " earljr dsya " are over. The state has taken her place 
in the Uaioa. We of the present mnst depend on books, old 
letters written " back home" by the toilers who came into 
Montana when the days were tinnninbered save by the hoars 
of work, for what we leara of the wonderfal deeds of a won- 
derful time. 

Those men who formed the territorial legislatures had a 
a vision of what Montana wonld grow to be ; and very early 
they organized a historical society. This society and th« 
historical library, which reaalted, has been, and will continue 
to be, of inestimable value, not only to Helena, but to the 
entire state. Without it such Btoriee as these would be im- 
possible to collect. Thanks ehall here be rendered for the 
anfailing courtesy and helpfulness of the librarian, Mrs. Laura 
E. Howey, and of her aesistantB, while writing these tales. 

And now lei me speak of what everyone can do for his 
state and its history. Many old papers are filed away. These 
papers should be put where all the atate can benelt by them. 
It is astonishing what valuable bilB of information one can 
find tucked away in some yellowed-by-time newspaper of the 
days when men were called Fog Horn Phil, Slim Jim, Toe 
String Joe, Bweet Oil Bob, Club Foot Johnny, and other 
descriptive it not always flattering nick- names. 

Many old pictures of pioneers, or of bnildingu now destroyed, 
can be found in family albums laid anay in the garret. ' These 
pictures should be put where they will not be lost tA sight. 
Conid there be a better place than the beautiful, new state 
capitol with all its valuable collection of books and pictures, 
Indian workmanship and curiosities, well displayed in the 
historical library's rooms 7 

There are many stories told around the family lamp on 
winter evenings. These stories that are told and re-told 
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ihonid be writteD out and pat in each ahape as will sive 
pleasure and benefit to tlioneands instead of to the tmaller 
home circlsB. 

Cannot those who read this book add to the information 
about Montana, both now and of the past, by doing their 
share toward making Montana's history even better known 
than this little book attempts? 

AucB Habkihah. 

THE PIONEERS. 
The pioneers, the pioneers, oh. where are they to-day, 
The trapper and the trader, and the hnnter old and gray? 
The men who tracked the prairies, who the rivers crossed, 

and bills. 
The men who looked for yellow gold— the Johns, and Jims, 

and Bills ? 
The men who banl«d far and wide, for beaver, bison, j^ld ? 
The men whose stories thrill our hearts, remembering days 

of old? 
We look around ; how few there are who live, in this, oar 

Bball we not honor them who fought, 'gainst dreadful odds, 

to stay 
Wheie fair Montana promise gave, of riches great and rare. 
And only asked that those who came should work and do and 

dare? 
And so we'll read their story, and we'll sisg of gallant dead 
Who made well-known both far and near our state that always 

led 
In men whose strength and courage now makes possible our 
^ pride 
Is gold and copper, cattle, sheep, and silver fine beside I 
We'll read and sing of victors ; for the fallen we'll shed tears ; 
Oh, while we live we'll keep in mind, oar brave old pioneers 1 
Alice Habriham. 



SOME NOTABLE VOYAGES. 

149a— Colnmbiis discovers certain W««t Indian lalanle, 
1497— Jotin Cabot discovers land in the vioinlty of th« 

Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
X498— Vaeco da Gatna rounds the Cape of Good Hope. 

X499— AmerlfEO Veapnccl dlBcovera the northern octast 
of South America. 

iSX3~BaltM>a dlsoovers the PaciQo Ocean. 

15x3— Ponce de E^on discovers Florida. 

XS19 — Cortex oonquerB Mexico. 

15x9— DlaKellan sails for the Bast Indies. 

1531—Plzarro conquers Peru. 

i539~Henianda de Soto fila oat hia *xpedltlon. 

X540 — Coronado dieoovers the Colorado. 

X542— CabrlllO sails along the Coast of California. 

XS77— Sir Francis Drake oiroumnavlgntee the glol^e. 
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IN PREPARATKa^. 

EzcEUiBNT reaultB in reading may be obtaiaed by teaching 
the geography and literature of an article before the child is 
given the task of the interpretation of the thought. 

Example — The route of Lewis and Clark should be drawn by 
the pupil and all the important hietorical points located. 

The story should not be read until the pupil has stndied it, 
and has been drilled, and drilled, on the proper names and 
nnfamiliar words. 

The stories of The Missions, The Discover; of Gold, The 
Buffalo, The Cowboy, and of The State of Montana, will pre- 
pare the pupil to study the history of other states and other 
peoples. 

"Tbb Pagitic History Sroaisa," Montana edition, has 
the advantage of appealing more strongly to the pupil than 
the stories of any other book, because they are real, and the 
ge(^caphy of the stories is more or less familiar. 

The teacher may develop the correlation of Geography, His- 
tory and Literature in these stories. 

The historical information is Taloable; but the maiD pur- 
pose of the book is to place In the bands of the teacher a 
volume that will stimalate a desire in the pupil tor historical 
readioK, accurate thinking, and form a basis for the human 
side of the history and geography of the West. 

The pictures in the hook should be used to make m(H« 
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effective the text. The teacher shonld frequently refer to 
them, and have the papile note the characteristic features of 
each oue. 

The blackboard words, and even the reference topics, shonld 
be correctl]r written on the board, on paper or slate. The 
more definite the emphasis, the deeper the impreBsion. 

Carljrie, in his advice to his nephew, said, in reference to 
history: "Never re^d anj Bach book without a map beside 
;ou; endeavor to seek out every place the author names, and 
get a clear idea of the ground jou are on; without this, you 
can never understand him, much lees remember him. Mark 
the dates of the chief events and epocha; write them: get them 
fixed into your memory— chronology and geography are the 
two lamps of history." Harr Waonib. 
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THE STORY OF VERENDRYE 
IN MONTANA. 

About two hundred and fifty years ago a little boy 
near Quebec, Canada, used to listen to tales of wars 
against Indians and of wonderful adventures of men 
who had dared to go far beyond the scattered settle- 
ments along the St. Lawrence river. 

When a young man he fought in a war against New 
S^ngland. Then he went across the Atlantic and saw 
much fighting while in the French army. This soldier 
was called the Sieur de la Verendrye. He had never 
forgotton the stories he had heard of the unknown 
West. So in the early years of 1700 he returned to 
Canada. There he became acquainted with men who 
were as eager for adventure, excitement, fighting and 
exploration as he. They agreed to travel into the 
great unknown country. 

Already priests and others were writing to France 
what the Red Men told, — that beyond the Mississippi 
there was a large river that led to the western ocean, 
A letter from one learned man, urging the French 
government to give hira money to continue his re- 
searches, (for he was sure that there would be much 
to see and gain in the country toward the Bun-setting) 
concluded with these words: " If I succeed as I hope, 
11 
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I shall have the pleasure and consolation of having 
rendered a good service to geography, to religion, and 
to the state." 

His pereistence resulted in a vigorous pushing 
westward of the powers of France. 

There was much to be overcome in the next few 
years of de la Verendrye's life as he wandered over 
new territory; but it was not until about 1742 that he 
finally saw "the great river leading to the western 
ocean," of which ho had heard from the Indians who 
came to hia post on Lake Nepigon, from Lake Supe- 
rior. They often had told him that there was a river, 
as large or larger than the Mississippi, farther west. 

He was sent out by the Governor of Canada to ex- 
plore the country of the Mandans and beyond. The 
Mandan Indians lived in what is now North Dakota. 
They were fair-haired, and very different in features 
and habits of life from the swarthy skinned, black- 
haired Indians Verendrye saw elsewhere. 

There was much of interest to see. After awhile 
the party of men came to the river which the Indians 
had told them so much about. Not far from where 
they first saw the Missouri river they found another, 
emptying into it, with yellow water. That was the 
Yellowstone. They also saw in many places earths 
of different colors, such as blue, vermilion, meadow 
green, black, and other colors. 

The Sieur de la Verendrye was very much pleased 
to find these rivers. He and the other explorers went 
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up the MisBOuri, past the Great Falls, Ob far as the 
" Gates of the Mountaine" and the " Bear's Tooth," 
about twenty miles from where the city of Helena 
now stands. 

Father Coquard, who was one of the men, relates 
how they met many Indians in their travels. These 
Indians were along the banks of the Missouri and 



The Soar's Tooth, near Hetena, seen by early explorers. 

scattered in villages of from twenty to three hundred 
lodges, and they were generally friendly with the 
strangers. 

It was now winter, and on January 1, 1744, they 
came in sight of the Rocky mountains. They called 
them Shining mountains, for the snow glittered la the 
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sunshine on their high summits. They were the first 
white men to Bee the Rocky mountains in Montana. 
They had thought that they would cross them and 
find the. western sea. But according to Verendrye's 
own journal he was told by an Indian chief that white 
men on the coast hn,d been killed while looking for 
the Missouri. Verendrye did not care to run too great 
risks, so he gave up that attempt. The Chevalier 
writes of the mountains thus: " At last, on the 12th 
day of January they arrived at the mountains, which 
are mostly wooded with all kinds of trees and are very- 
high. The Indians now fearing an attack, could not 
be induced by the chief to go further/' and so he and 
the French had to make up their minds, unwillingly, 
to return. Thus Verendrye was not able even to 
ascend the mountains. 

Soon the party turned again toward the east. In 
their journey they went up Deep river, after cross- 
ing the great prairies, and so over to the head of the 
Muscle-shell. From there they reached the Yellow- 
stone again, and followed it south until they came 
among the Snake Indians on Wind river. Here 
there was war between two tribes of Red Men, and 
they returned to the upper Missouri. They reached 
the Petite Cerise Country (choke cherry country) in May, 
1744, although we do not know exactly where they 
came to the Missouri, for choke cherries grow all along 
the river banks. But here, on a rise of ground they 
raised a monument of stones, and put under it a 
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leaden plate engraved with the coat of arma of France. 

After this the weary party, having gone over much of 
the future State of Montana, returned to the Lake of 
the Woods. 

All this region, which was part of the unknown 
country included in the vast territory bounded by the 
Hudson bay on the north, the Rocky mountains on 
the west, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and on 
the east by the Mississippi river, was claimed by the 
Chevalier de la Verendrye for France and his king. 
Verendrye and his men were the firet white men to 
ascend the Missouri and to see the Rocky mountains 
from their eastern side. 

The Sieur de la Verendrye and his followers were 
inspired in their hard journey by a desire for renown 

Note.—"! laid dawn apon aa eminence, near the lort, a plats of lead 
with the aima and iDscrlpCloa ol the l:ing, vitb econes In a pyramtdal 
form (or the Governor General. I told the savagei, who did not know 
aaythlog abOQt the plate ol lead that I had put in the ground, that Iwai 
placing these stones as a memento of our having come In (helT conn- 
"" " Id from Ihi original by 



NoTB.— Among the papers ol the late James Stnart, who was stationed 
from VSI\ to IE73 atFort Browning on Ullk rlier, and Fort Peck on 
the Ulisourl. vas lound a memoraadum eildeatlT referring to a monu- 
meutolvrblch be bad heard, of which be had made a note lor the psr- 
pose of tracing it up, hut bis untimely death occurred belore he had the 
opportanll]r ol doing lo. The memorandum reads as lollows: "Twentf 
feet in diameter— on river bluffs— round— and run to point— spaces be- 
tween the boulders Ulled with green grass and needs." The fact of moss 
and earth between the stones, so as to saataln grass end weeds, wonld 
indicate great ant IqnltT. and it is hoped that It may be found and prove 
to be the Chevallar de la Verendrye's monumeuL The Indiana of tbat 
i^lOD erect no permanent monaments. 
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mountains. A point reached by Versndrye, 1743. 
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and honor, and to acquire lands for their king. The 
great search for the westward way to India, which 
had been going on even before the voyages of Colum- 
bus, was always in the mind of every adventurer who 
tried exploration in the West. 

A few years later, 1762, all the country de la Ver- 



HoTE.— The Blstorloal Society ol Montana, from alt accnmalaMd evl- 
deooe, believe tbat the loute paTiued by Veiendrye was as fallows: 

"Startlug Irom FortLa Belne on the Aiefnlbotne river, thej went np 
Mouse river In a southerly direction, and then crossed over to the Mla- 
Bourl a imle below wbere I8 now Fort Berthold, In Notth Dakola. They 
tueu ascended the Ulssourl as far as the "Gatea of the MoBnUlni," 
where the river breaks through the Belt range, (near Helena, Montana) 
and saw the Rocky mouDtalns on the 1st ot January. 1T43. Most wrtlers 
Claim that he ascended the Rocky moiinlalns on the 13th ol the same 
month, but bis own journal says he did not. Thence they passed up 
Deep or Smith's river, and over to the head oi the HuEcle^htU, and from 
there they went south to the Yellowstone, crossing which, Ihey went up 
Pryor'B fork, and through Pryor'a gap, to Stinking Water, (now oaUed 
Ruby river) which they crossed, and continuing on son tb, came among 
tbeSnske Indlansou Wind river. Here the party turned back and on 
theieth of May, 17J4 IheyretBrned to the upper Missouri, where tbey 
placed the leaden tablet and raised the monument of stones which they 
called Beanhar not s. After erecting the monument tliey donbttesa de- 
scended the Missouri where they had first atrack It on their ontward 
Joarneyandfrom there returneilby the way ol Mouse river and the As- 
■tnlbolne, to the Lake of the Woods, where they arrived on the 2d ol 
July, 1744. 

NoTB.— The treaty between France and Spain of Novembers, 1762, was 
worded thes^ "His Most Christian Majesly cedes in entire possession, 
pnrely and simply, without exception, to his Catholic Majesty and bis 
successora in perpetuity, all the country known under the name of 
Louisiana, as well as Hew Orleans and the Island In which that place 
stands." There nasnoolher description or designation. TkeLBvisiana 
Purckau. Bin^tr «■» momi, iSgS. 
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endrye had claimed for France, was ceded to Spain, 
The territory had been named Louisiana in honor of 
Louie XIV. 

REFERENCE TOPICS. 

Ttw Pint Explorer. 

Ths Ftnt VMtB Han to hb the Kockr Hoiuitalna. 

Tie Route Tnveled by VerenaryB, 

TIieRettinL 

Tbe Object ol VeMudrye's Jonmey. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who wae Sleur de U Vcrendrye? Where did be live when a boy? 
What Stories did be hear about the West? 
In the interest ol what Country did be (ravel? 
Tell nbat you can about the If s.ndan Indiana 
How did Verendrye describe the discover j o' 
Who was Father Caguard? For whom did Vi 
tryT 
Why did Verendrye turn back? 

Whatli Bald about choke cherries along Missouri river? 
Who were the first whlu men to ascend the UlasoarU 
Alter whom vaa (he province ot LoaUIana named? 
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THE STORY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

Spain owned Louisana until 1800 and then re-ceded 
it to France. 

It was on the 20tn of December, 1803, that the prov- 
ince of Louisiana was officially delivered up by the 
French to the United States, who had bought it from 
Napoleon for $15,000,000.00. The papers of the pur- 



Thtt Provinos of Louisiana, purchased from Napoleon fn 1 803. 

HoTB.— On the 1st of October, 1901), a tre&ty vfts concluded, the 
third article of which ig la these terma: "His Catholic Majeaty 
promises and engages to retrocede to the French Eepublto, Bix months 
alter the full and entire eiecutton of the abOTO conditions and sllp- 
Dlatlona relative lo HIa Koyal Dlghncsa, Ihe Du^e of P^Tma, the colonr 
OT province of Lonlslana, wllh the same eiteDt that It now haa in 
19 
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chase were signed in Paris, 30th of April, 1803, by 
Robert Livingston and James Monroe for the United 
States and by Barre Marbois for France. 

The Loaisiana Farchase proper included what is 
now the entire states of Arkansas, Missonri, Iowa, 
Kebraska, Korth and South Dakota, parts of the 
Statesof Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, Montana, (as 
far west as the mountains) Wyoming, Louisiana, all 
of the Indian Territory and part of Oklahoma. Its 
area is more than seven times that of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is abont one-foarth less than the 
area of the thirteen original states. There had been 
many honest men in Congress who opposed the buy- 
ing of this land. They thought it would be of no 
benefit to the United States and lead to trouble with 
Indiansand foreign countries as well. But the wiser 
counsels of Thomas Jefferson, Thomas H. Benton and 
others prevailed. Jefferson might well be called the 
father of Montana (as part of the Lonisana Purchase) 
and Thomas Benton, of Missouri, the god-father, for 

the tiEiDdi of Spain, and that It had vhen France poaaeBsed It, and Bnch 
ta It onght to be after the treaties BUbsequentlf entered into betireen 
Spain and other BtaCes." Thsee stlpulatlona, which could not then be 
executed, BBbsequentlr became the ground of many complaints on the 
part of the Spaniards, and Louisiana conClaaed tor fome time longer 
QDder their domalnB. Spain, by uniting Louisiana in 1TC3 to heiTBit 
American states, was not actuated by any Intention of extending bet 
navigation or augmenting her tteasares. She still followed the ancient 
policy ol Chose baibaroua nations, who think their frontiers secure only 
when vast deserts separata them from powarlul nations. The neighbor- 
hood of France seemed to her leas to be dreaded than that of the United 
States. Hill. Louisiana, by Bam Ma'bois, 1830. 
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they worked night and day. Early oppoeition to 
the measare was great in Congress. One senator 
said : " Bat as to Lonisiana — this new, immense, 
nnboanded world — if it should ever be incorporated 
into the Union * * • I believe it will be the great- 
eat curse * • * that conld befall ns. • • * Our cit- 
izens will be removed two and three thousand miles 
from the seat of government." This man had no 
vision of the days to come when railways wonld 
bring Montana nearer to the city of Washington than 
Boetoa was then. 

It was in the conree of the negotiations that Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of the embassy we had at Paris, 
made that memorable answer, " Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute." The promptneaa and 
determination of our government to resent the long- 
snffered abuses upon our commerce, aronsed the 
French to know that we would give them war unless 
they gave us fair dealing. 

When the American troops marched into New Or- 
leans, the French Prefect said sadly : " In conform- 
ance with the treaty, I put the United States in 
possession of Louisiana and its dependencies. The 
citizens and inhabitants who wish to remain here and 
obey the laws are from this moment exonerated from 
the oath of fidelity to the French Republic" 

Thereupon the American Governor, with patriotic 
delight, said : " The cession secures to you and yonr 
descendants the inheritance of liberty, perpetual laws, 
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and magistratea waom you will elect yourselves." 
The trumpets sounded, the troops saluted, the dags 
changed places and glad voices shouted loud and long 
in honot of one of the greatest events in our history. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEMTION. 

And now comes that moBt wonder- 
ful part of United States history where, 
after President Thomas Jeffereon 
broaght about the Louisiana Purchase, 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
explored that part of the new addi- 
. tion to onr country which inclndes 

' Montana. Great honor should be 
given to the statesman who foresaw the value of the 
mighty West. Honor, too, and praise, should be 
given the brave men who first saw and wrote of what 
they saw in the unknown territory. That expedi- 
tion has been more to Montana than to any other 
slate since carved out of the Purchase. 

President Jefferson appointed Captain Meriwether 
Lewis and Captain William Clark to lead a party to 
explore the Northwest, and if possi- 
ble to reach the Pacific Ocean. In 
written instructions he requested 
that Lewis and Clark make note of 
the geography of the country, the 
Indians, the vegetation, the climate 
and the products. He also requested 
that two of the party should return y/^ ci«rk. 
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by sea, either by way of Cape Horn or Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In July, 1803, Lewis left Washington, D. C, and 
went to Lonisville, Kentucky. Here Clark joined 
him. They went to Bt. Lonis and passed the winter 
opposite the month of the Missouri river where they 
drilled their men and prepared for the jonmey. Th«« 
were about fifty men and they took many articles for 
use, such as clothing, tools, locks, flints, powder and 
bullets. For presents to the Indiana they had richly 
laced coats, medals, flags, knives, and tomahawks for 
the chiefs, and ornaments of beads, small looking- 
glasses and paints for the squaws. They embarked 
on Monday, May 14, 1804, in three boats, one a keel 
boat fifty-five feet long with a deck, forecastle and 
cabin, the others were open boata with six oars. Two 




Routs travalad by Lawta and Clark, 1803-1806. 
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liorseB were led along tbe banks for use aa needed. 

The brave party met with many difficaltiea and 
found some pleasures on their way up the Misaonri. 
Sometimes they would find the Red Men hostile, some- 
times they woold smoke their pipes of peace, and the 
maids of the party would dance for them. At sun- 
set as they encamped on the vast plains the howling 
wolf, the screaming wild fowl and the dauntless Bed 
Men would all seem to be telling them of the glowing 
pathway to future greatness. When the morning sun 
shone warm they went on their way rejoicing that 
this new land was a part of their own country. 

At one place they were invited ashore to be tbe 
guests of the Indians — eighty lodges of them — about 
four hundred people. The Ked Men made a basket 
boat of buffalo hides to convey Lewis aud Olark to 
their council house. There was a great dance and 
feast, with the rattle of drums and a display of scalps. 

They found that corn, beans, pumpkins, water- 
melons, squash, and a kind of tobacco were raised. 

The party passed the long and snowy months of 
the winter of 1801-5 in the Mandan country, and at 
Christmas and New Year they had for holiday cheer, 
wild game. 

They left their winter camp in April, 1805, and set 
oat on their long way toward the mountains. They 
employed a Oanadiaa Frenchman, named Tonsaaint 
Chabonean, for a guide. His Indian wife and baby 
went with them as well. All through their journal 
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they make mention of this woman and her child. Her 
name was Sacajaweab. She helped them very mach 
as they jouraeyed, for she was one of the Boake tribe, 
who lived near the Bocky moantains. Sbe had been 
taken in war by an Eastern tribe, and afterward mar- 
ried the guide, Chaboneau. Her name meant Bird- 
woman. She was the first woman of whose name and 
deeds we have record in Montana history. 

"When Lewis and Clark began their real travels, 
leaving Mandao, they had with them thirty-one men 
and the woman and child. 

They saw the colored earths the Sieur de la Veren- 
drye had seen many years before, and also large herds 
of deer, elk, buffalo and antelope. They hunted the 
beaver, and shot ducks, brant, and other game of all 
kinds for food. 

Their journal is one of the most interesting of 
stories. Never was a true story so well told. Notli- 
ing seemed too small to note. Their names for 
every creek, stream, bluff, cat, bank and island are 
still in use. The sandbars and the rapids caused 
them much trouble. The Missouri is a very mnddy 
river and the sediment settles in shallow places. 
There are great trees, whose roots are like a devil- 
fiah in their twisted forms. These np-rootcd trees, 
which river travelers dreaded to see, were called 
snags. They caught in the loose sand, then were 
firmly imbedded in the stream and were a constant 
menace to the boats of Liewis and Clark. 
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One river" that the Indians called " The river that 
scolds at all others," we now call Milk river. 

Oa the 13th of June, 1805, they discovered the 
Great Falls of the Missonri, whose sound they had 
heard for seven miles. They had been iu great doabfc 
which river to ascend, several days before, because a 
stream flowing into the Missouri bad seemed the 
larger of the two ; but they finally chose the right one. 
At this junctioo of the two rivers they decided to 
leave part of their provisions. They thought they 
might have to retrace their steps, and their bnrdens 
were heavy. Lewis himself tells about it: 

" June 10. • ^be weather being fair aud pleasant, 
we dried all our baggie and merchandise, and made 
our deposit. These holes, or caches, as they are called 
by the Missouri traders, are very common, particu- 
larly among those who deal with the Sioux, as the 
skios and merchandise will keep perfectly sound for 
years, and be protected from robbery. Our cache 
was built in this manner : In the high plain on the 
north side of the Missouri, aud forty yards from a steep 
bluff, we chose a dry location ; then describing a small 
circle of about twenty inches diameter, we removed the 
sod as gently and carefully as possible. The hole is 
then sunk perpendicularly for a foot deep, or more if 
the ground is not firm. It is now worked gradually 
wider as we descend, until at length it becomes six or 
seven feet deep, shaped nearly like a kettle or the 
lower part of a large still, with the bottom somewhat 

Ccogle 
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sank in the center. As the earth is dug, it is handed 
np in a vesBdl and carefully laid on a ekln or cloth, in 
which it is carried away, and usually thrown into the 
river, or concealed so as to leave no trace of it. A 
floor of three or foar inches in thickness is then made 
of dry sticks, on which is thrown hay, or a hide per- 
fectly dry. The goods being well aired and dried, are 
laid on this floor, and prevented from toaching the 
wall by other dried Bticks. When the hole is nearly 
full a skin is laid over the goods, and on this earth is 
thrown and beaten down until, with the addition of 
the Bod first removed the whole is on a level with the 
ground, and there remains not the gfj^test appear- 
ance of an excavation. " 

Ou the 12th of June they crossed a low ridge, for 
ma'it of the men often walked across country when 
the river made a big bend. Here for the first time, 
they saw the magnificent range of the Rocky moun- 
tains, white with snow. 

One of the Indians had told the party that if they 
heard the sound of many waters falling, they were 
on the right river, ao they were always on the look- 
oat for the falls. When they saw a column of mist 
and spray they hurried on and soon saw the splendid 
cataract, falling in white and steady grandeur. 

For several days they worked their way up the sue- 
cession of falls past the romantic fall they named 
Crooked. While viewing this place Captain Lewis 
heard a load roar above him, and crossing the point 
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of the hill for a few hundred yards, he saw one of the 
most beautiful objects in nature. He described it as 
follows : 

" The whole of the KCissonrl is suddenly stopped by 
one shelving rock, which, without a single niche, and 
with an edge as straight and regular as if formed by 
art, stretches itself from one side of the river to the 
other for at leaat a quarter of a mile. Over this the 
water precipitates itself in an even, uninterrupted 
sheet, to the perpendicular depth of fifty feet, whence 
dashing against the rocky bottom it rushes rapidly 
down, leaving behind it a spray of the purest foam 
across the river." 

As Lewis went on, entranced with the cascades, the 
joarnal tells us that "just below the falls is a little 
island in the middle of the river, well covered with 
timber. Here on a cottonwood tree an eagle had 
fixed her nest, and seemed the undisputed mistress of 
a spot, to contest whose dominion neither man nor 
beast wonld venture across the galfa that surround it." 
This eagle's nest had been remembered by the Indians 
and they had told the strangers of it. Lewis here 
8hot a large brown bear, but only wounded it, and he 
had to retreat into the river to escape ite clutches. 
The bear, however, became afraid and ran away. 

Under date of Sunday, June 16th, they tell of the 
sickness of the woman, and how she was relieved by 
bathing in a lai^e sulphnr spring, and further, how 
there was an accident that came near being fatal to 
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several of the party. Clark, bis colored Eervant 
York, and tho BiriJ-womaa, her baby and her husband, 
were out prospecting, when a .dark cloud came up, 
Clark, fearing a heavy shower, took refuge io a deep 
ravine, with hi a frieuds. 

When the rain came it was in the uatare of a cloud- 
burst, and the water rushed down the ravine eo swiftly 
that they all came very near being carried into the 
river. Sacajaweah caught her child np, (it was in a 
net in which she usually carried it) and Clark and 
her husband helped her to climb to the top of the cliff. 

The little party had to portage their boats and pro- 
visions around the long series of falls. It was a dis- 
tance of nearly twelve miles. On the 18th, they dis- 
covered a large spring. " The largest fountain I ever 
saw, and doubt if it is not the largest iu America," 
Clark says. Thia spring, boiling up uuderueath the 
rocks near the edge of the Missouri, ia of the most 
perfect clearness and falls by musical cascades into 
the river, adding greatly to its volume. It is sup- 
posed to be the outlet of au uuderground river which 
rises in the mountains some miles away. Beautiful 
water cresses live greeu and crisp in the transparent 
depths the year round. The spring never freezes. It 
remains always the same temperature. It is one of 
Montana's many marvels, and exquisitely interesting. 

It was at the Falls that they celebrated the Fourth 
of July. They unfurled a flag, fired a salute, and 
danced to the music of a violin. 

L)^.l..=.J by Google 
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Tbej also fouQd grizzly bears on the islatidB of the 
river aad named same White Bear islands. 

In all these months they were constantly aston- 
ished by the lat^ namber of buffalo. They shot 
what they needed and dried the meat at times. Wild 
roses, wild honeysuckle, and sunflowers, they noted, 
and they speak of the various trees. They made an 
accurate map of the course of the river, its width, 
depth, and all things of use to future travelers. They 
never exaggerated. For that reason their journals have 
never been excelled. A voyager, going over the same 
route, could take the journal as a guide-book, although 
the country is now settled and towns and cities are 
scattered along their hard and lonely way. 

"When the men came to wliat they named the 
" Gates of the Mountains," they found it still harder 
work to get their boats up the deep and rapid cari^nt 
of the river. They saw bighorns, antelope, beaver, and 
other game, hot after entering the mountains they 
saw no buffalo. They had to use a tow rope at- 
tached to the rocks to pull their boats along. And 
oh I how the mosquitoes did bite them all the summer I 
Battlesnakes were plentiful, but no one died from a 
bite. One mau was drowned, but with a few sick 
days they all kept well and were always full of cour- 
age and hope. 

When they came to the mouth of the Qallatin, July 
27th, they saw many bighorns on the cliffs. The 
whole country was'a paradise of game. They lived. 
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well, for beaver's tails, bafTalo tongaea and hnmpa were 
especially good and they had plenty. They were now 
at the Three Forks of the Missouri. On the 28th of 
Jaly they named the first river of the three for Albert 
Oallatin, Secretary of the Treasury. Of the other two 
the journal says: " It is hard to determine which is 
the real continuation of the Missouri. We called the 
middle branch Madison, after James Madison, Secre- 
tary of State. The other we named for the President, 
Jefferson." They went ap the Jefferson. 

N'early a month after this they began to be very 
anxious to meet some Snake Indians from whom they 
might procure horses, for the river was getting very 
narrow. One day Sacajaweah told the men that they 
were encamped on the very spot where she had lived 
five years before. She told them of a battle with 
other Indians, the Minnetarees, where many were 
killed and more were made prisoners, of whom she 
was one. She had been taken more than a thousand 
miles down the Missouri. There they met one of her 
girl playmates aad they recognized each other. It 
was most fortunate that she had come with the Lewis 
party, for she soon introduced them to her own tribe, 
the Snake Indians, and made theu the fast friends of 
the eiplorers, even to the Columbia river. 

Before they h(^n to climb the Bockies they fonnd 
on the fertile river bottoms, clover, flax, thistle, and 
rye. As they mounted the hills, the trees changed from 
cottonwood to pines. A beaver, gnawing a tree down, 
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,18 beavers will, came near to making; some men lose 
their way. Que party left a cote ia the tree, for their 
friends who were following, and the note was lost. 
But there was no serioos delay. 

From this on their trail led out of Montana. They 
finally reached the mouth of the Columbia, November 
15, 1805. The journal says they marked their names 
high on a large pine tree. 

" William Clark, Deeemher Srd, 1805. 

By land from ihe V. States in 1804-5." 



Tho point from which Cl»rk started for the Vellowstone. 

Photo by de Camp. 

On their return Clark explored the Yellowstone, 
for the party was divided after again reaching Mon- 
tana, Lewis exploring the country of the Mariaa river 
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and getting the- provisions they had cached near the 
Great Falls ; named the Bosebud river, for the iaaam- 
eraUe rose hashes just hursting Into bloom, (July, 
1806) saw the Bighorn rivBr and mountains, and had 
much to write tothe government at "V^ashington. 
. When ihe mosijaitoes were very bad the men went 
out on either tire sand bars or islands of the river to 
sleep. One time the baby's face was so badly swollea 
from the bites that tbeymade mention of their pity in 
the journal. 

At the month of the Yellowstone the parties were 
united, and on August 14th they arrived at the Man- 
dan villages once more. The people there were 
very glad to see them ^ain. Lewis had explored the 
country around the Marias river while Clark was 
on the Yellowstone. 

Here they bade farewell to Chaboneau and the Bird- 
woman. The diary pays: " This man (Chaboneau) 
had been very serviceable to us, and his wife, Sacaj- 
aweah, particularly useful among the Shoshones. 
Indeed, she has home with patience, truly admirable, 
the fatigues of so loug a route, encumbered with the 
chaise of an infant, who is even now only nineteen 
months old." 

All honor to the first woman whose name appeiirs 
on the printed page of Montana's history — Saci^aweahl 
Some day we hope there will be a monument erected 
to her memory at the three forts of the Miseouri. 

On September 23, 1806, Lewis and Clark reached 
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St. LoniB, fired a salute, and received a hearty wel- 
come as an ead to their wonderful journey. After 
this Lewis was made governor of Louisiana, and 
Clark, in 1813, was- appointed governor of Missouri 
Territory. 

Other explorations were made, but t^e fur traders 
now began to come into the country in greater num- 
bers and the history of Montana merges into their 
thrilling lives. 
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STORY OF THE FUR TRADE AND THE RUSSOURI 
RIVER TRAVEL. 

Fop many years 
Montana waa a land 
of life-vegetable, ani- 
mal and humaa. So 
the first white ex- 
plorers found it. The 
far companies gath- 
ered wealth from its 
lakes, streams and 
valleys in the years 
between de la Veren- 
drye's explorations 
and the advent of the 
railroads. Every foot 
of the State had prob- 
ably been gone over A Trapper, 
by the daring hnnter, the canning trapper — foi^tten 
heroes. 

While Lewis and Clark were returning to St. 
Loais, in 1806, they met many parties of traders 
anxious to learn what was in store for them in the 
the new domain so recently explored. 

John Colter, one of the Lewis and Clark party, bad 
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ao fallen in love wltli the free life tbat he stayed 
behind with others, and trapped, io Montana. He 
left an account of the hot springs of what is now the 
Yellowstone Part, He was prohably the first white 
man to see its wonders. 

Lewis and Clark's story created intense excitement. 
St. Louis did not then have more than fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitaots, but it was the headquarters of the 
western fur trade as far as the West was known at 
that time. 

There were no steamboats then on the Mississippi 
or the Missouri. Yet there were men who did not 
fear to send goods, or to go themselves, thousands of 
miles north where they could go only in barges 
slowly pulled with ropes gainst the current of the 
muddy Missouri or the wild Yellowstone. No one 
then suspected that the distant mountains of the 
new territory contained gold. The single article 
of natural wealth was fur. The country was not 
needed then for settlement. The men who were 
always in the van of civilization had looked wist- 
fully north and had made a few timid advances; 
hut now — now — they heard of a wonderful country, 
with thousands of streams alive with the precions 
beaver, and promising a fortune to bold hearts and 
strong arms. There were tales of Indians who some- 
times did not want the white men to come to stay; 
but that had been ever since America was discovered. 
Bo the traders and trappers began to build posts 
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along the Missouri and traffic ia furs. Words do not 
tell clearly the courage, strength and pei^everance of 
the pioneer fur meu who weot through Mootaoa. 
They did not know the country beyond what their 
eyes saw from day to day. They launched their frail 
canoes on unknown rivers without knowiug where 
the swift current would take them or what dangers 
betided. Always there was the danger of battles 
with the Indians and wild beasts. In the struggle for 
wealth fully three-fifths of the hunters and trappers 
lost their lives. 

The country was rich in furs and animals of the 
chase. It is hard to realize the full importance of the 
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fnr trade in developiog Montana. The hard life 
called out the best or the worst of different men. 
The fur trade was most peaceful commerce at first; 
for the Indians were easily satisfied wiih the strange 
things they got for their little-valued fura. 

The annals of Montana during the fur period 
abound iu heroic incidents, and there is an interest 
around these men akin to that which the tales of 
knightrerrantry inspire. Every moment the free 
hunter of Montana lived was full of peril. Attired 
and living like the Indians, armed fully, he roamed 
far and wide for the scattered riches, gathering the 
furs from every stream and nook, while slaying wild 
beasts and baffling or killing savage foes. 

This was the romantic era of the history of Montana. 

It was the trader and trapper who established the 
routes of travel. They were the path finders of the 
"West. 

There is au early account of a Yazoo Indian, who, 
thirsting for knowledge, went from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific about two centuries ago. He met at the 
base of the Bockies a band of Columbia river Indians 
coming to the plains of Montana for a buffalo hunt. 
From this tradition, on Lewis and Clark's map they 
named the Big Black Foot " the River of the Road 
to the Buffalo." 

There were Canadian, Spaniah, French and Amer- 
ican hunters in Montana in the days before 1800, 
but they built no forts and left no traces of their 

Cioo'jlc 
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wandeiingB. Their footprints are only apon the saads 
of tradition. 

They loved their wild, Bobin Hood kind of a life 
with all their hearts, and seldom gave it up until 
Death trapped them. 

There were three far companies trading in Montana 
whose reputation was world wide. The Missouri Fur 
Company, The Bocky Mountain Fur Company and 
The American Fur Company. 

In British America the fur traders had gone through 
to the Pacific Coast through the efforts of the great 
Hudson Bay Company chartered in 1670. . In oar 
country the fnr trade came into being as the direct 
resalt of the explorations of Lewis and Clark. 

All the far companies employed men who worked 
for fixed wages. The free hunters, trappers, and 
Indians worked for themselves and sold where they 
pleased. 

Early in 1807 Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard by deBoent, 
went with a large party, up the Missouri and Yellow- 
stone and built a trading post on the Yellowstone at 
the mouth of the Big Horn river. He afterwards 
foanded the Missouri Far Company and had head- 
quarters at the Three Forks of the Missouri in a 
stockaded fort on the Madison. 

This was a good place for trade, as many trails 
centered here. Many were the rich piles of peltries 
sent to St. Louis by this company. The Hudson 
Bay Company came into Montana, too, and tried to 
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get a share of the trade, bat they were not here long. 

In 1809 Pierre Chontean came to the npper Missouri 
coaatry. He was the manager of the dominant fur 
company for the northwest and was virtually king 
of the country for a long time. 

A.t Srst all the goods for trade were brought from 
6t. Ijouia in heel boats. It was hard to propel the 
boats against the current. 

As the number of trading posts increased there was 
great rivalry. When the supplies of coffee, tobacco, 
ammunition, scarlet cloth, blsnkete, bright shawls 
and glittering trinkets were opened, after the first 
boats of the summer came on their long journey, 
there was a great trade between the ludians and 
trappers. Each fur company tried to get their goods 
first Jrom " the States." Often the traders tried to 
get the better of each other, as men do to<day in all 
bosiness. 

The traders asked high prices for their goods. The 
reckless trappers would pay as high as ten dollars a 
yard for scarlet cloth to make tliemselves " leggins." 
In 1733, in Canada, a beaver skin, which was the 
standard of money, would buy only a half-ponnd of 
blue beads. 

In transporting the furs to market they were made 
into packages. Each contained furs ruuning in num- 
ber something like, 10 buffalo, 14 beaver, 60 otter, 
SO beaver, 80 raccoons, 120 foxes and 600 moskrat 
Bkins. 
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The hunters were obliged, at times, to cache their 
furs, as Lewis and Clark cached their provisiODS near 
the Great FsIIb of the Miasoari, Sometimes these 
caches were found by rivals and if they were dis- 
honest they would steal them. It was hard to com- 
pletely conceal the traces of digging and there were 
many ways adopted to cover the marks of the cache. 
The hunting season was usually in the spring and 
fall. Beaver skins were not good in the summer and 
buffalo robes were thin and poor. 

The terms furs and peltries are occasionally used as 
meaning the same thing. But furs weredressed skins, 
and peltries were undressed skins and really included 
only skins with short hair, buffalo, deer and elk. 

There were a 
great many trading; 
posts on the Mis- 
souri, the Yellow- 
stone, the Marias 
and the Milk rivers 
as well as the other 
large and small 
rivers of Montana. 
They had to be 
built strongly for 
rado fear of Indian at- 
^^- tacks. 

Fort Benton, long the head of both navigation and 
the fur trade in Montana, was established in 1846, 
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and was the first town in Montaaa. It became the 
center of the whole northwest. In 1864 it was sold 
by the American Fur Company, to the Northwest 
Company, and they sold ii to the United States ia 
1869. Before 1865 the number of steamboats that 
came that far amounted to only four a year, but in 
the height of its trade, in 1882-1883 there were 
twenty-seven boats one summer at its levees. 

Major Culbertsou, for the American Fur Company, 
had been looking for a good place to build farther up 
the river than anyone had been, and finally selected 
this place. It was first called Fort Lewis, but in 1850, 
Christmas night, it was re-named Fort Benton in 
honor of that Senator who had stood up for the ooan- 
try west of the Mississippi. 

Abont November 1, 1851 Major Culbertson set out 
from Fort Union with five men and a wagon. He 
was sent by Pierre Chouteau of the American Fur 
Company. The first of December found him at Fort 
Benton. He brought the first wheeled vehicle ever 
seen north of the Missouri river in Montana. He 
used almost the same route that is now the road for 
the same trip. In 1851 the wooden fort was rebuilt 
of adobe and a part of it still stands. 

In the spring of 1854 Culbertson brought sugar, 
rice, floor and tobacco to the Gros Ventres on Milk 
river and they, eating all the stuff in a hurry and 
mixing the half-cooked materials were deathly sick. 
It came near making an Indian war. In 1856 a man 
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named Silverthorne brought into Fort Beaton Bome 
gold dost. He ^^ted many goods for it. The 
Major did not believe it was gold, but a man named 
Bay thought it was, and finally let him have the 
goods (amounting to 11,000) for it. He afterwards 
Bold the gold duBt for a little over $1,500. This is 
the earliest exchange of gold dnst in Montana, and 
no more was brought to Fort Benton until after the 
mining excitement began in 1860. A. sawmill and the 
&TBt steam engine were erected here in 1862. In 1834 
a log house was built at Port Benton, being the first 
bnilding other than the three trading posts built. 

In one year, (1878) at Fort Benton alone, one firm 
shipped ten tons of hides and buffalo robes. Another 
shipped S5,000 buffalo robes, 9,000 pounds antelope 
and deer skins and 1,500 pounds of small furs. Two 
more sent !East 19,412 buffalo robes, 225 bales of furs 
and beaver skins, and the last shipment after these 
was five tons of robes. This gives a faint idea of 
the enormous number of fur-bearing animals slain 
year by year. Wheii one stops to think of it — that 
Benton was only one shipping point in the great num- 
ber strung along the country from the great lakes 
to the Pacific, both sides of the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States — it is almost impos- 
sible to grasp the number of animals killed. Small 
wonder that, except iu the far North, there are now do 
trappers bunting for game as a means of livelihood. 
But while it lasted it was a great basiness, and many 
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large forhmes have been made from the humble 
beaver or minx or the unwieldly buffalo. 

In the roster of names connected with the Ihr days 
of Montana are to be fonnd Manuel Lisa, Choateaa, 
Snblette, Kenneth McKenzie, Calbertson, Hamilton, 
James Kipp, the Conrads, Meldrnm, the two Sarpys, 
Larpenteur, Malcolm Clark, I. G. Baker, and T, C. 
Power and brother. There were many other notable 
pioneers; bnt these men have left their impress on the 
State for all time. 

No featnre of the frontier life is more fully blended 
with the history of Montana than the Missouri River 
steamboat. The first boat that got as far as the Yel- 
lowstone was the Yellowstone, in 1832. It was a 
landmark in our history. The great artist Oatlinwas 
on board, who afterward painted so many pictures of 
Indians, and who had such trouble with those chie& 
whose pictures, unfinished, he wished to take away. 

Pierre Chouteau, too, was on board. The steamer 
arrived at Fort Union, near where Fort Buford, on 
the edge of Montana, now stands. In 1859 the first 
boat went through to Fort Benton. The sight of a 
' steamer made a great impression on the Indians, 
even terror. They called it a fire iioat. Two other 
diatingoished men, besides Catlin, came into Montana 
during the fnr days — John J. Audubon, naturalist 
and bird lover, and Prince Maximilian of Weid, who 
was here to write of our country in 1833. 

In 1855 Sir George Gore of Ireland bnUt a fiart 
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on the Tongue river, which empties iuto the Yellow- 
Btone, where he aud his large party stayed and 
hanted. He was a man of violent temper. One day 
he agreed with Major Culbertsoa at Fort Union to 



Bell all his wagons. For some reason he became very 
angry about the price of two boats he was to have 
from Culbertson. Then he burned his wagons to Bpite 
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the American Far CompaDy, and even threw the hot 
irons of his wagons and carts into the Alissoari, bo 
they could nevnr use them. 

Steamboating was hard, always, on the npper 
Missoari. The earrent changed frequently, and the 
pilots had to be even more careful than those on 
the Mississippi, whom Mark Twain has made famous. 
The boats carried a year's supplies for the various 
posts as far as Fort Benton. When the boat came in 
sight of a trading post there was a great stir on land. 
The long-looked-for boat was in sight, with news and 
provisions from the outside world I The fort's gnus 
were fired. Every one cheered. Indians, traders, 
clerks, trappers and hunters gathered to welcome the 
boat. The goods for each post were pot on shore by 
the boat's crew— called roustabouts. 

Of the river men Captain La Barge stands pre- 
eminent, for he saw all the history of travel on the 
npper Missouri from the time of the Creole and 
Canadian voyagers, with their canoes, keel boats 
or bull boats, to the last steamboat on the Missouri 
in 1888. He was on the first steamboat, also, to go 
through to Fort Benton, the head of navigation. 

As settlers came into the territory the fur trade 
declined. The beaver was nearly trapped out, the 
buffalo killed off. The railroads ran their tracks 
across what had been considered trackless prairies 
and over supposedly impassable moantains, and the 
steamboats were taken off the Missouri. Th^ traders, 
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trappers and banters had had their day. AjioHier 
era was dawning for Montana, and the far trade is 
now a thing of the past. 
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"On the western elope ot these monnlMna, 
Dwells in his little village the Black Etobe, chlet of the Miseion ; 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and 
Jeeoa." — Longfellow'i EvangtUn*. 



mSSSON DAYS IN MONTANA. 

We are indebted to 
the missionaries for 
much of the written his- 
tory of the early days of 
all the West. 

The first missionary 
■we know of to come to 
Montana was Father 
Coquard. He was in 
the party of Sieiir de la 
Verendrye who passed 

through part of Montana Father Da Smet. 

in 1743-4. 

Between the years 1812 and 1820 a band of Iroquois 
left the St. Lawrence river, in Canada, and wandered 
to the "West. Their leader's name was Ignace — Big 
Igoaoe ho was called. In course of time they came to 
the land of the Flathead Indians in the valley of th« 
Bitter Boot. Here the wandering Iroquois concluded 
to remain. 

They often spoke of tliair religion (for they had 
been members of a mission in their old home). They 
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oftea wished that some "Black Robes," (for so they 
called their priests) would come to the new home. 
The Flatheads were a good tribe. They tried to re- 
member what Big Igoace said of the new and holy 
Glod. They wanted to live as He would wish. Big 
Ignace had been made their chief. He was a leader. 
Ho had been named for the apostle of the Canadian 
Missions and was proud of the name given him in 
baptism. After a few years Big Ignace proposed that 
a party of Indians go to St. Louis for " Black Robes." 
It was a great plan. No one, except the Iroquois 
themselves, had ever seen the village of the white 
men, and but few of them had seen a white man's 
face. 

In the spring of 1831 four lodiaas started for St. 
Lonis. They had a distance of nearly 3,000 miles to 
go. Over mountains, deserts, treeless plaius they 
went. Across wide, deep, rapid rivers they forded. 
Past deadly foes tliey hurried. When they got to St. 
Louis two of the ludians died. The hard trip had 
been too much for them. After seeing the " Black 
Robes," and receiving a promise that they should 
have priests come to them, the remaining two started 
for their mountain home. But they were never heard 
of afterward. 

In 1834, the Reverend Jason Lee, of Canada, and 
his nephew. Reverend Daniel Lee, and three laymen 
were sent to found a mission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church among the Flatheads, Instead of re- 
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malDing with the ladianB there they went oa to Ore- 
gon. 

Another attempt to establish a misBion in Montana 
was made ayear or two later by Mr. W". H. Gray, a 
Presbyterian, who came out to look over the field ; 
but he returned to the East with nothing done. 

In the meantime Big Ignace himself, went to St. 
Loais with a small party. He returned in safety. On 
a second trip to St. Lonis, his party was attacked by 
hostile Sioax. There were some white men in the 
party. They were not killed but were taken prison- 
ers and afterwards released. Big Iguace and his 
fi-iends were all killed; but they sold their lives 
dearly, killing many of the attacking Sionz. Thus 
perished he, who might justly be called the first 
apostle of the church of Montana. 

In 1840 Father De Bniet, born in Belgium in 
1801, offered to go from St. Louis to the Flathead 
Indians in the Bitter Boot valley. Big Ignace's son, 
Ignace, with a companion, Peter, was in St. Louis, 
and Iguace acted as guide on the long overland jour- 
ney. Peter weut ahead and told his people that a, 
" Black Robe" was coming. A party of ten warriors 
started out to welcome the priest. In a few days the 
whole tribe followed. 

When De Smet was met by the advance guard he 
was much pleased. He held a service with the blue 
sky of heaven for a dome to the temple and the hoand- 
less prairie its floor. The simple altar was trimmed 
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with garlands of wildflowers. He was Btil! more 
touched when they met the main party of Indians 
who had traveled over SOO miles to meet him. They 
liad bad many additions of other tribes and some ad- 
venturers so tbat the camp made abont 1,600 souls. 
Father De Smet wrote to a friend : " Men, women 
and children all came to meet me and to shake bands 
and I was conducted !n triumph to the lodge of the 
great chief." 

Just before they entered Montana they camped at 
Henry Lake (named for a trader well known in Mon- 
tana) near what is now the Yellowstone Park, in the 
little pocket of Idaho between Madison and Gallatin 
counties in this state. Here Father De Smet wrote 
ia his diary : " Ye Bockies haill Mi^estio mounts I " 

The welcoming party entered Montana with their 
guest at the headwaters of the Beaverhead river. 
From there tbey went up to the Three Forks of the 
Missouri. Here he remained two months. Then, 
after promising to return with other priests to the 
kindly Indians another year, he left them, escorted 
by some of the Flathead warriors. He went from the 
Qallatin valley over to the Yellowstone country. His 
course lay through the laud of the Crows, Btackfeet, 
Glros Ventres, Aesiniboiues and Sioux. All these In- 
dians were hostile to the Flatheads but the escort did 
not care for tbat. 

Once the little party was surrounded by a fierce 
wivr party of Blaekfeet. The long blaek gown of the 
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miBsionary and the cross which glittered from his 
breast caaght the eye of the Blackfoot chief. 

" Who art thon? ' ' he asked. 

" lb is a Black Bobe," answered one of De Smet's 
gaides. " The man who speaks to the Great Spirit." 

From that on he traveled in safety to St. Lonis, 
and was given honor among the wild tribes. 

In the following year, 1841, Father De Bmet 
retamed to Alontana. He took several young men 
from different coontries with him. They came into 
the State by Deer Lodge pass ; descended the valley 
of the same name and so on down a stream to where 
Miasoola now stands. Then they went twenty-eight 
miles up the Bitter Boot valley. Here they bailt a 
chapel, a dwelling, a carpenter and a blacksmith shop. 
They named the mission St. Mary's. They brought in 
plows and taught, not only of the white man's God, 
but the best ways of living while on earth. De Smet 
got seeds from the mission at Colville, across the 
mountains, and in 1842 brought cows from Or^oa. 
In 1846 the first gristmill was built by Fathers 
De Smet and Ravalli. The latter had come in that 
year. The grinding stones are still in existence. 
Although the dour was coarse it was better than none, 
and the Indians learned of wheat growing and the 
white man's ways. A sawmill was constructed as 
well. Father Ravalli said : " The lumber was very 
badly sawed, hut was of great service." Such were the 
efforts ofthe first actual geUIers to improve the country . 
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It was at " dear old 8t, Mary's," as he loved to call 
it, that Father Ravalli, on October 2, 1884, went to 
hiB rest after a loog and useful life. He was beloved 
by all who knew him no matter what their creed. 
Too mnch honor caa not be given these good men 
who in the brotherhood of man tried to better the 
IndiauB and settlers in Montana. 

St. Ignatius Mission was founded in 1844 in what 
is now the Jocko Reservation just below the beaati- 
mi Flathead lake. 

Father De Smet traveled mach over Montana and 
was at Fort Benton and other places. 

After gold was discovered in 1863 and the rush of 
^vbites began, other churches came into the territory. 
Kev. A. M, Torbett of the Baptist Church came in 
1864 and the Methodists erected their first church 
building in Virginia City the same year. The days 
of the missions were past. 
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MCOTTANA-TERRITORY AND STATE. 

Moiitaaa has been, as a whole, a part of seven 
different territories. 

That portion of Montana east of the Kocky moun- 
t'Bias has been a part of the original Louisiana Pnr- 
chase, also Miasonri, Nebraska and D&kota terri- 
tories. 

That part of Montana west of the Eocky moun- 
tains was first a part of the original Or^on, (acquired 
by discovery, exploration and by treaty with Great 
Britain in 1846) made a territory in 1848 ; then 
Washington territory was taken from Oregon, and 
part of what is now Montana went with the newly 
formed territory. Once more, and for the last 
time, Montana was included in the boundaries of 
a diflferent territory, for Idaho, admitted in 1863, 
had her territorial boundary line to the Sockies. But 

NoTK.— In ISU an act wa,s paaaed by Congresa dividing the province ol 
LouiBlanSi Into two parts, all NorCb of the 33d degree o( Norili latitude 
being Cslled the "Dlatrlet of Louisiana," South ot that wan called 
"Territory o( New Orleans." The eiecutlve power o( Ibe governor ol 
Indiana was extended over the district ot LouUIbudi, so that lor the 
■pace of a year Ho:i tana had Indiana lawa. InI80J(March 3d) Congresa 
changed the name to Territory of Louisiana, with a governor and three 
territorial judges, who should make the laws. On the 4ih of June an 
aotwaspassedreorganlzlng the territorial government, with legislative 
council and a hovie ol representatives. 
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neither Loaisiaaa, Missouri, Nebraska, Dakota, Ore- 
gon, WashiugtoD nor Idaho could always keep bo 
Bpleudid and great a portion of the United States as 
simply a part of their possesBionB. In 1863 Bidney 
Edgerton, at that time an associate jndge of Idaho 
territory, came to Bannaek City, and the next winter 
he went to Washington, D. C, and helped to secure 
the passage of the acb organizing the territory of Mon* 
tana, which is now the third largest state in the Union 
— Texas and California being larger. It is said that 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont suggested the name, 
which means "mountainouB country." 

President Lincoln approved of the act creating the 
territory of Montana, May 26, 1864, and on the 12th 
of December, the same year, the first territorial legis- 
lature convened at Bannack. It had seven senators 
and thirteen representatives. 

In the deTelopment of the state UhaH been iub]ect to theloUowln^ 
territorial jurisdictloti a, psrtofeacli named: 

East UonUna territory— Ixiulsian a, 1804: Missouri, 1812: KebraekB, 
18&4: Dakota, 18AI: Han tana, 1864. 

WestMontana territory— Oregon, IMS. WaBhinKtfln,I8fi3; Idaho, 1963: 
Uontane. 1H61. 

MoQlana, Btale, ISSS. 

KOTK.~The YoHlli'a Companion o( October 4, luOO, gives an acoouat 

" It is not always easy to name a baby, and to name a state or terrtlory 



General J. W. Denver, who served ii 
wards Secretary ol State ol Calilornla, 
always Bald he named Uuntana, 

time Doaglas bronght out a map ol tl 
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At that time the territory -was very sparsely settled. 
People were here from Maine and California, from 
Texas and Oregon and many were arriving at the 
wonderful gold diggings every day. 



Governor's reoeptlon raom, Stata Capitol. 

i bill to lorm aome new teriltorlei, and be wanted Denver to 



■ncgeit BpproprUte nsmea. 




" t want a name lor a terri 


tory I am going to mark out up hero in the 


moQntaIn»,"saldDoiig1a>. 




Denver's Hie In the Weit 


and hia services In the Mailoau «ar had 


made him familiar with ma 


ny Bpaoiah word> and he remarked, " Why 


Dot call it Hon tana?" 





DeDver replied that It meant "mountalnoui couotry." By way o( 
re-osBurins hlmaelf, Douglas CHlled lo Ills wife, nho waa a Spanish 
scholar, lepea ting his question, and received ihe same answer. 

■■General, It's last the word," said Douttlas, " I chall adopt It." 
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There were many 
men who did not care 
to take Bides in the 
great civil strife 
then going on be- 
tween the North and 
South. In 1863 there 
were many Son them 
sympathizers in 
Bannack. A flag 
pole was raised and 
the first flag to fly 
there was the stars 
Paris Gibson, U. S. Senator. and bars. It did not 

remain long for the lovers of the northern belief in 
freedom for the slaves were in the majority. Soon 
afterwards a man sent to Illinois and got a charter 
of the Union League of Americans and a strong 
organization was formed for the promotion of Union 
sentiment. The first name appearing on the charter 
was that of Major N. P. Langford. 

It is also of interest to note that on the 16th of 
March, 1863, Varina City was incorporated. It was 



The bill was Introduced, but did not ptiBB at that time and indeed, did 
not UQtll after Douglas' death iu 18C1. But the name was remembered 
and giren it in good time, aithoi^h both Jefferson and Shoshone were 
RBggeated, 

It is also eaid that Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont suggested the name ; 
bnt as tar as known, Denver's claim to being Montana's god-father is a 
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named in honor of 
Jt;fferaoa Davis' wife ; 
but after several deeds 
were executed with 
tbat name of tlie town 
on them, the name 
was changed to Vir- 
ginia City and so re> 
mains. 

A few years after- 
ward, when General 
Liee surrendered 
(April 25, 1865) the 
ladies of Helena sat 
up nearly all night to 
make a flag to be used 

in celehrating the w. A. Cl.rk, U. S. Sen.tor. 

event. 

When Edgerton was made governor (in 1864) he 
had the power to say where the capital of the new 
territory should he. It was at Banuack, at first, but 
in February, 1865, it was removed to Virginia City. 

As we have seen, the capital bad been in two places 
before two years of territorial life had passed. In 
1866 Helena wanted it, and in September 1869 the 
people of that thriving camp had posters printed to 
aid' their desires. Here is a copy: 
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LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN! 

THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

A LIBERAL BEWARD WILL BE PAID FOB ITS 

RETURN TO HELENA. 

NO QUESTIONS ASKEU. LAST CHANCE. 

After many trials, Helena secnred the coveted prize 
iu 1876, and GoverDOr Potts proclaimed it tlie capital. 

The fireti postofQce was at YirgiQia City and for 
several years it was the distribatiog office of the 
whole territory. The first ne'Aspaper was also printed 
there, Augast, 1864. The first Supreme Court was 
held at Virginia City in May, 1665. 

The second territorial legislature considered schools, 
and the State Historical Society was incorporated and 
the seal still in use was adopted. 

Montana's third territorial governor wafe the Hon- 
orable J. M. Ashley, of Ohio, in 1869-70. He had 
been a member of the National Hoase of Bepresenta- 
tives and he it was who introduced the tamons bill 
abolishing slavery which the martyred Lincolnsigned 
and approved February 1, 1865. 

In 1872 the Yellowstone National Park was set ofi' 
firom Montana and Wyoming. 

On November 8th, 1889, Montana was admitted 
into the Union of States largely through the efforts of 
Hon. Jos. K. Toole, then in Congress, It came in by 
an act admitting North and South Dakota and Wash- 
inglOQ as well as itself. The act was approved Feb- 
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mary 22, 1S89, and constitution was framed and 
ratified at Heleoa, July, 1389, and in November it 
was formally made a state. 

The following is aa extract from a speech delivered 
by Hon. J. K. Toole, iu Congress, on the admission 
of Montana i 

" Public opinion has been aroused upon this Bubject, 
(admission of Montana) and stands ready to applaud 
our efforts. Our demands are not those of a rude and 
hostile people. Four-fifths of the adult, population of 
Montana were born and have resided iu the several 
states of the XJuiou, and cousequeutly know and ap- 
preciate the blessings of constitutional government. 

" It was a loag overland trip to get to that country. 
There were many perils to encounter and great difS- 
culties to surmount. Only the courageous dared to 
start, and only the strong and indomitable survived 
the hardships of the journey and reached their des- 
tination. Tlieirhomeisatract ofmingled mountains, 
rolling lands and expansive prairies. Men who ma- 
tore in such a land are bound to be patriotic. They 
are as brave as they are strong, and when in the years 
to come the natiou may need defenders, it is certain 
that the coutingeut from Montana can be counted on 
for everything that men can do iu the way of toil or 
dare iu the way of danger. 

" I make this appeal to gratify no personal ambi- 
tion. I am commissioned to do so in the name of 
Montana, a territory whose valleys of gold and 
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moantaiiis of silver have never ceased to swell the 
volame of precious metals of the world for a quarter 
of a century. 

" A territory which, if measured by the grandeur 



If Joseph K. Toole, 
of its mountains, the fertility of its valleys, the m^- 
esty of its rivers, the splendor and utility of its water- 
falls, the richness of its mines, the number and value 
of its herds and flocks, the wealth and density of its 
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forests, the health and vigor of its climate, the intel- 
ligent aspiratioDB and patriotism of its citizens, oaght 
to admonish yoa that the time is at hand when we 
should be accorded a political status and a full reali- 
zation of the beaefits designed by the Constitution." 
There was considerable confusion over the meeting 
place for the first l^islature, held at Helena, Novem- 
ber 23, 1889, (as there was no state house then) and 



the first governor (Toole) issued a proclamation that 
the court house should be the seat of government. 
" For the observance of this proclamation I invoke 
the aid of all good citizens without distinction of 
party." 

From this time on Montana has moved forward 
toward the high position of one of the stars of first 
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magDitade m the galaxy of the Uaioa, to which her 
wonderfal development and varied resources entitle 
her. 

" What constitutes a state? 

Kot high-raised tiattlemeuts or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate, 

Nor cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Whehe laughing at the storoi rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride ; 

No I Men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 

lu forest, brake or gleo. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Men who their duties know. 

Bat know their rights ; and knowing, dare maintain. 



ThB SmI of Montana. 
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THE HAN WITH THE PICK. AND DRILL, 

CAPT. JACK CEAWFOBD. 

I love the maa with pick and drill 

And courage that knows no fear, 
That hero bold in search of gold 

With the hope-6tar ever near. 
To see him climb the monntaina high 

And dig in the deepest dell, 
Inspires me through with love so tme 

That I want to whoop and yell. 
I love the man with pick and gun, 

The real old pioneer, 
Who lived on greens and toothsome beans 

And the lordly elk and deer ; 
The man who followed the empire's star 

On its onward, westward flight, 
Who never Sagged, and never lagged — 

And slept with his gun at night. 
I love the man, who is greater far 

Than the ten-times millionaire, 
Whose millions are the frait of war 

And a monument of despair. 
Who schemes to rob his fellowman, 

Legitimately aojust. 
And then cohorts with his chum coyotes 
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To form an angodly trust. 
I love the man who strikes it rich 

After toiling many years, 
His wealth is clean as a sunny beam 

And nngtained by blood and tears ; 
He wrongs no man, old mother earth 

Burrenders to her kings 
From ODt her bold of precious gold 

And God and nature sings. 
I love the kings of mother earth. 

Uncrowned though they may be, 
And manly man in gulch and gleu 

Who died for you and me, 
Are wearing brighter laurels now 

Than all the tilled peers 
Of wealth and state, however great, 

Whose riches came with tears. 
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imEN GCLD ir AS FOUND. 

*■ In the lUys ot old. 
In the days of gold," 

There shines over the days of 1862-3-4, in Mon- 
tana, a goldea halo. It was an era of miniDg camps; 
of Bwarms of men looking for nu^ete of gold. There 
was everythiog to stir the heart and m^e the pnlse 
beat fast. At any moment a man might wash ont a 
DQgget worth a fortune. The excitement was great. 

Why gold was not discovered in all the years be- 
tween 1804 and 1S62 in the galches, mountains and 
ravines of Montana, it is hard to understand. There 
it was. Tons of glittering gold lying np and down 
the creeks, and in the gulches np to the very grass 
roots. 

Rippling water ran over the nnggets that men die to 
obtain. Why did not some trapper hud gold as he 
set his trap for heaver on some stream? Why did not 
the hunter or the explorer find some hint of the riches 
stored by nature as they wandered far and wide. We 
cannot tell. Weshall never know. Montana was all 
unaware of the wealth of "Gold, gold, hard to get and 
heavy to hold," that lay in her heart. No one knew 
that " gold doth abound i^r in the land." 

Bat by and by, in 18413, some men who had been 

Cioo'^lc 
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prospectmg in the Salmon river diggings, in Id^o, 
thought they would try their lock in the Big Horn 
naonDtaina. They did not, at firat, find very mnch 
gold, bat after a time they did find that Indiana made 
them lots of trouble. 

Before this, in 1856, James and Oranvillo Stuart 
and two others searched for gold in Oold creek. In what 
is now Deer Xiodge connty. It was all placer mining 
in those days. No heavy machinery. No stamp mills. 
No concentrators. Jnst a pick, a spade, a miner's pan 
for panning out "the color" (if there was any "color" 
to wash away from the sand) and a store of provis- 
ions. These hardy men foand large qoantities of 
gold in each pan; bat their provisioos bad been eaten 
and they were living on wild meat straight, with no 
salt, and it was rather poor living. Then the Indians 
stole their borses. They went away for a time. Oold 
was found at Bannack City, and daring the winter of 
1862 it was a place of fonr liundred people. It was 
called, at first, the Grasshopper Diggings. 

In the spring of 1863 a party of men started from 
Bannack City. Their purpose is set forth in a paper 
they drew up. 

" Having determined to explore a portion of the 
coantry drained by Yellowstone, for the purpose of 
discovering gold mines and securing town sites, and 
believing that this object could be better accomplished 
by forming onrselves into a regular organized com- 
pany, we hereby appoint James Stuart captain." 
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There followed the rales, and it was eigoed by the 
men, fourteea or fifteen, James Stuart's jouraal 
gives an iuterestiDg bietory of the trip. They were 
to be joiDed by another party, consisting of Louis 
Simons, William Pairweather, George Oit, Thomas 
Cover, Barney Hughes and Henry Edgar; but the 
parties missed con- 
nections in some 
way, and Stuart's 
party went on to- 
ward the Yellow- 
Btone. On a creek, 
called Granite, 
some of the men 
fonnd asplendid 
prospect, but it was 
not told for fear of 
breaking up the 
expedition. They 
decided that when 
they came back 
they would pan 
some more from 
that creek; bat 
when they came 
back other men 
were there. They 
journeyed for a 

long time, and fin- H»nry Edoar, pionaer pro.pMtor, 
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ally came back to Bannack, having traveled sixteen 
hundred miles, mnch worn as to cluthe» and in body, 
but haviug fouBd no great amount of gold mines, 
la the mean time Henry Edgar and party followed 
the first party and tried to find them. They finally 
saw that Stuart's party were about three days ahead. 
Edgar's journal ia of great interest. This is part of 
it : " Just as morniug came I took two of the horses 
where the boys were sleeping and woke them up. I 
put the saddles on, and was just goiog out to Bill, 
when the hills were alive with Indians." The In- 
diana stole all their horses, and they had hard work 
to get anything back from them. There was a largo 
camp of the Red Meu — 180 lodges. There was a 
great "Medicine talk," audit was finally decided to 
let the white men go. Edgar says: "All's well that 
end's well. We were told this morning what the 
verdict was. If we go on down the river they will 
kill us; if we go back they will give us horses to go 
with. • • • I asked Harry Rodgers what he 
thought would be the outcome. His answer was, 
'God is good.'" For three weeks they huoted for 
gold, but Stuart's party did not meet them. On May 
26th the diary readt^: "Bill Fairweather went across a 
creek to look for a place to stake the horses. When 
he came back to camp be said, "There's a piece of 
rimrock sticking out of the bar over there. Get the 
tools and we will go and prospect it.' Bill got the 
pick and shovel and I the pan, and went over. Bill 
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dug the dirt and filled the pan. ' Now go,' he says, 
'and wash that pan, and see if you can get enough to 
boy some tobacco when we get to town,' I had the 
pan more than half panned down, and had Been eome 
gold a» I ran the sand aronnd, when Bill sang out, ' I 
have found a scad.' I returned for answer, ' If you 
have one I have a hundred.' He then came down to 
where I was with his scad. It waa a nice piece of 
gold." This was a nugget — the first nugget found 
on Alder Gulch. They panned more. They found 
more gold. That day they had <2.30. The following 
days they had more gold. Then some of them went 
to Bannaok for provisions, and there was the wild 
stampede that always follows a gold strike. This 
was the first discovery of gold on the celebrated Alder 
Gulch — one of the richest continuous streaks of pure 
gold ever struck on any gulch in the world. 

It is told of Fairweather that, after the first few 
pans of dirt, which yielded gold at every pan, he 
drew himself up tall and lank, and looked up and 
over the gulch. He put his hands in his empty 
pockets and said with satisfaction : " She'll last till 
the cows come home." This gulch did indeed " last." 
It is still being worked, and yielding its beautiful 
yellow treasure. In the first three years of its work- 
ing it yielded over $30,000,000. This wonderful day, 
May 26, 1863, may be called the birthday of Montana. 
Up to that time only the explorers, traders, trappers, 
hunters and missionaries had come to the territory. 



Carnp in ttie Rocky Mountains. 
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The influx of people who came when gold was dis- 
covered was the direct cauae of its being set apart as a 
territory by itself in the United States and Territoriea, 

From this discovery everything went with a rnsh 
and bustle from camp tu camp, front gulch to gulch. 
Alder Oulch was fifteen miles long, Confederate Grulch 
twelve, Last Chance only four. There were 131 district 
golches worked in 1868, making 475 miles of continu- 
OUB gold. The ground yielded all the way from one 
cent to $1,0(10 a pan. New discoveries were made 
nearly every day and gold poured down the Missouri 
river oa the steamboats to the banks in the east, be- 
sides what went by the overland routevia Salt Lake. In 
the fall of '66 a four-team hauled to Beaton, to go down 
the Missouri, two and a half tons of gold worth one 
and a half million dollars. A milk pan of gold was 
shown in the window of a hank in Denver, from the new 
gold camps of Montana and created great excitement. 
There was a clank of pick against rock ; the rattle of 
gold in the pau. Everyone was happy, excited, crazy, 
for and about gold. One nngget was found that was 
worth $3,200. Soon Harris Gulch, California Gulch, 
Confederate Gulch and other wonderfully rich camps 
were in full bloom. 

An old gold hunter from Georgia, George Cowan, 
not finding any placer mine for himself, set out with 
a small party and determined to explore regions where 
no one else bad. In 1864 they did a little mining 
where Helena now stands. They gave it Hie name 
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of Last Chance Golch. They went away, found 
nothing and came back. Presently they strnck it, 
after many discouragements and another " richest 
gulch in the world" was worked. 

Montana is first in rank as a copper producer, 
second in silver, jind fifth in gold. The total value 
up to 1903 amounts to the enormous sum of ♦1,001,- 
782,177. She could easily lead in silver, if it paid to 
mine it, and, al- 
though the palmy 
days of finding 
nuggets in the 
mountain streams 
are past, her best 
days of gold are 
probably to come. 
Her copper is now 
her most important 
metal. The riches 
of an empire are 
shut in by the ab- 
rupt curve of the Rocky monntains that circles 
Butte. Five miles east of Butte is the apex of monn- 
tains where the watershed of the Rockies sends the 
Missouri on its loDg journey toward the Gulf of 
Mexico (nearly a thousand miles of that journey 
being in Montana). In the valleys on the western 
slope gather the headwaters of the Columbia. 

The Rocky monntains make a perfect bow in their 
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carving and the productioo of the red metal in and 
around Butte is the greatest of any region oa earth. 
One-fourth of the world's whole prodnctioa of copper 
comes from Montana. 

But the precious metals are not all that nature baa 
stored ia her bosom. Precioas stones, bine as the sky, 
rare as diamonds, are to be found in Montana. 
Sapphires of value, sometlmea exceeding the price of 
diamonds, are found in the diflEerent localities, the 
Yogo mines in Fet^us County being the most pro- 
ductive. 

Sapphires were first found by miners washing the 
gravels of the bars on the Missouri river, east of 
Helena. They were first noticed about 1S73. 

TTnfortonately many of the stones were not of the 
deep blue which is most highly prized; but when 
good lack, whicb sometimes occurs io mining, came 
to a placer company working on a limestone bench 
(for gold) on the Yogo fork of the Judith river, the 
long-sought blue stones were found in the sluice 
boxes (November, 1895). Glold was not there to any 
great amount, but a cigar box of the gems collected 
Irom the rough sluice box sold in New York for 
$3,700. 

The finest of the gems are found in a peculiar 
blue clay, something like the blue clay which iit 
Africa contains diamonds. Afler the best of the 
sapphires are cut they sell for |75 a carat. The out- 
put of precious stones in Montana exceeds the pro- 
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ductioQ of all the rest of tbe TTaited States and formB 
a very intereetiDg addition to ber riches. 
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THE VIGILANTES. 

" The}* mustered in their simple dreas, 
For nroDga to seek a Btern redress." 

Montana's dark boars were those when the discor- 
erj of gold broagbt both the good and the bad men 
into the coantry. They were far away from all 
coarts, all judges, all law and order other than what 
their own sensQ of right, manhood and American 
citizenship told them should be maintained nntil order 
conid be brought ont of the mixed conditions of a wild, 
happy-go-lucky time. Most of these miners were men 
who bad left their families far away while they came 
into the new gold diggings tp seek gold to buy a home 
for the wife, and books and toys for the children. 

Probably there never was a mining town of the 
same size that held more lawless men during the win- 
ters of 1862-63 than did Bannack. While most of 
the men were true American pioneers, there were 
many rotigha, too, — exiles from other mining camps 
from which they had been ordered away. 

The first murder was early in 1863 — a cruel, need- 
less one. Then there was a succession of horrible 
shootings, duels, and outrages. It became a favorite 
pursuit of the outlaws to be "road agents," and to 
hold up and rob and kill every one who oppoaed 
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them. Ko one was safe for a mngle day. The road 
agents even shot on« man wiUi tiiree teams in sight. 
After his money had been taken, and he fell from his 
horse, dead, the robber led the animal away into the 
bills and no one dared to stop him. 

In all there were known to be more than one hun- 
dred men killed by lawless men, and probably there 
were many more whose names are not recorded except 
in Bome waiting, patient, grieving heart of mother or 
wife or sweetheart in the fkr-away East. 

Was it not time to stop sach cowardly work ? Yea ! 
So the good men formed themselves into a committee 
of the whole to rid their country of the scoaudrels. 

There was a little girl in Virginia City daring 
the Vigilante days who afterward wrote of some of 
the things she saw. 

" My thoughts enter a chamber of memory in which 
is a kind of Blue Beard apartment. Upon its walls, 
iu lurid, nnfading colors, are depicted ghastly scenes, 
which affright me even at this distant time. Vividly 
do I remember an evening when I was sent on an 
errand to a store, and barely escaped being shot by a 
man who was shooting np and down the main street, 
regardless of whom might receive one of the playful 
bullets. Not long after this ocourreaoe, on a still 
afternoon, as I came out of the log sohoolhonae, I 
saw before me hnndreda of men with gnna in their 
hands, and coming down the gulch was the man, 
bareheaded and clothed in buckskin. On either side 
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of him men held his arms as they walked toward a 
rougli scaffold nnder which was a large box. Then 
they kicked the box away after patting the man in 
position. At this appalling sight, in childish way, I 
covered my eyea with my haads." 

In these lawless days there were not lacking men 
who wished to burn or otherwise torture the men 
they knew as guilty of murdering their old friends. 
But the Vigilantes never allowed that. They hung — 
at once. No one suffered more than hanging. After 
nearly thirty men were hanged for their crimes men 
breathed more freely. The reign of terror was over in 
Montana, 

" Pence bars Ibe doon, 
CoDtent puts out the lamp; 
And Bleep, happ; sleep. All 
Up the resldoe of nlgbt." 

HoTI.— Here le a copy of a circular that wtt posted In Cite Vigilance 
KOTICE TO ALL WHOM IT MAY COXCERN. 

Wbereas, dlreis foul crimes and outrages against the persons and 
property of tbe cltlEena of Uontaiia have lately been committed, and 

Whereas, the pover ol the civil authorities, though netted to its full 
extent. Is frequently Insufficient to prerent their commission, and to 
punlsb tbe peipetratora tbe real. 

NOW THIS IS TO WARN AND NOTIFY ALL WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CEBN THAT THE VIOILaNCE COMMITTEE, composed o[ the citizens 
of the turrltor}', have detecmlDed <o take these matters Into their own 
hands, and to inflict summary punishment upon any and all malefac- 
tors, In every ca'e where tbe civil suthorltics are anable to enforce tbe 
proper penalty of the law. Tbe practice of drawing deadly weapons, 
except as a last resort, for the dereuseot itle, being dangerous to society, 
and In aamerous Insiances leading to afl'rays an<l bloodshed, notice la 
beiebr K'ven that the same is prohibited, and offenders against this 
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t«Bnlslloii will be rammtrlly dealt wltb. In oil cues the committee 
will respect »nd>uit«lDtb« action of the cItII authorities. This nollce 
will not be repealedi bat will TemalD In tuU force nnd effect from thla 
dkte. S; order of the 

ViailANCE COMMITTEE. 
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THE STORY OF THE BUFFALO. 

Long, long ago a Spanish adventurer, one Cabeza 
de Vaoa, saw countless herds of "cattle " on the New 
Mexican plains. He was probably the first white man 
to see the buffalo on their native ranges. From his 
day (1527) to the very recent past, the buffalo have 
wandered from south to north on the great western 
plains — hunted and killed ; hunted and slaughtered 
by both Red Men and white — always. 

Coronado wrote of the "crooked backed oxen." They 
ranged further afield in the early days of the world 
than they did during the last century, for Sir Samuel 
Argoll, an Englishman, saw them in 1613, where 
the city of Washington now stands beautiful on the 
placid Potomac. Father Hennepin found them when 
he paddled up the St. Lawrence in 1679. Daniel 
Boone saw them in Kentucky. Illinois was " covered 
with buffalo." So it will be seen that at one time the 
shaggy boasts darkened the face of the country from 
the Atlantic to " where rolls the Oregon," from Texas 
to the Qreat Slave lake in far northern Canada. 

Never was there a quadruped which formed so great 
a host as the American bison. As late as 1870 men 
saw herds which counted their numbers by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Reliable information says that 
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the slowly marching, grazing animals reached Qp into 
the mJIlionB, as they migrated ; their front stretching 
out twenty or thirty mileB in width. They were not 
massed tightly any more than cattle or eheep are fts 
they feed ; but they were scattered over the plains. 
Where they march«d for some definite purpose 
they walked along so evenly that the earlier ex- 
plorers really thought that their tracks were plow fur- 



The last of th« Buffalo. 
The buffalo dug their horns into low, wet places, 
and allowed the water to seep into the hole. Then 
they wallowed in the mud to rid themselves of insect 
pests and to get oooled ofT. These are the " buffalo 
wallows" that many a child can see now on the 
prairies. They could scale high, steep places as easily 
as a mountain goat, and while seemingly slow, could 
be exceedingly active when alarmed or angry as many 
a hunter can testify. 
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Mr. George A. Baker, one time a resident of Fort 
Benton, aays: 

"Once I rode from Sun river to Milk river and 
from there to Fort Benton, about 210 miles, and daring 
the whole journey I was constantly surrounded by the 
animals, and never for a moment oat of sight of 
them." Who can tell how many there were, as he rode 
up on some high ridge and looked over miles and 
miles of grazing bofialo? 

An Indian once said, in the expressive language of 
the plains : " The country was one robe! " Trains 
were held for hours, after railroads began to come into 
the country ; and after the engineers tried the experi- 
ment of running through the passing herd:^ of tranquil 
travelers, and their engines were derailed, they let the 
buffalo have the right of way. 

Oeorge Bird Grinnell says that he has traveled for 
weeks at a time in Montana (northern) without being 
out of sight of buffalo for a moment. 

The Indians had always killed the buffalo as they 
wanted them. Until the white men came they killed 
only for the meat and skins. The Indian got food, 
cloth, lodge covering, (the warmest and most comfort- 
able shelter ever found) bones for weapons and differ- 
ent utensils, hides for " bull boats," and much else 
from his companion of the wilds. He made shields 
from the tough hide of the bull's neck and glue from 
the hoofs. The hair stuffed cushions and later, saddles- 
The Binews gave thread and bow strings. Horns 
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made spoons and ladlea and ornameoted their war 
bdmets. Fly bruehes were made from the tails, and 
ropes were braided from the etrands of hair. 

The white men made coats of the thick-furred robes 
— the only thing absolutely impervious to the cold 
blaata of winter. 

Mr. Qrinnell gives the following pleaaing picture: 

" Above carves the blue arch; away on every hand 
stretches the yellow prairie, and scattered near and 
far are the dark forma of buffalo. They dot the rolling 
hills, quietly feeding like the cattle, or lie at ease on 
the slopes, chewing the cud and half asleep. The 
yellow calves are close to their mothers ; on little 
eminences the great bulls paw the dust, and matter 
and moan, while those whose horns have grown one, 
two and three winters are mingled with their elders- 

" Not less peaceful is the scene near some river 
bank, when the herds come down to water. From the 
high prairie on every side they stream into the valley, 
stringing along in single file, each band following the 
deep trait worn in the parched soil by the tireless feet 
of generations of their kind. At a quick walk they 
swing along, their heads held low. The long beards 
of the bulls sweep the ground; the shuffling tread of 
many hoofs marks their passing, and above each long 
line rises a cloud of dust that sometimes obscures the 
-westering sun. 

" Life, activity, excitement, mark another memory 
as vivid as this. From behind a near hill, mounted 
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men ride out and charge down toward the herd. For 
an instant the buffalo pause to atare, and then crowd 
together in close throng, jostling and pushing each 
other, a confused mass of horns, hair and hoofs. 
Heads down and tails in air, they rush away from 
their pursuers, and as they race along, herd joins 
herd, till the black mass, sweeping over the prairie, 
numbers thousands. On its skirts hover the active, 
nimble horsemen, with twanging bowstrings and sharp 
arrows piercing many fat cows. The naked Indians 
cling to their naked horses as if the two were parts of 
one incomparable animal, and swing and yield to every 
motion of their steeds with the grace of perfect horse- 
manBhip. The ponies, as quick and graceful as the 
men, race up beside the fattest of the herd, swing off 
to avoid the charge of a maddened cow, and returning, 
dart close to the victim, whirling hither and yon, like 
swallows on the wing. And their riders, with the un- 
conscious skill, grace and power of matchless archery, 
are drawing their bows to the arrows's head, and 
driving the feathered shaft deep through the bodies of 
the buffalo. Returning on their tracks, they skin the 
dead, then load the meat and robes on their horses, 
and with laughter and jest ride away. 

"After them, on the deserted prairie, come the 
wolves to tear at the carcasses. The rain and the snow 
wash the blood from the bones, and fade and bleach 
the hair. For a few months the skeleton holds to- 
gether ; then it falls down, and the fox and the badger 
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pull about the whiteniug bones and scatter them over 
the plain." 

When the lodian found that he could sell the roboB 
to the white men, he and the white hunters reaped the 
harvest waiting for their rifles. 

The buffalo were hunted, shot at from horseback, 
driven into blind leads and pens, forced over preci- 
pices. They were killed, killed, killed;, wantonly, 
often, and in so-called sport, when not even the need 
for the meat as food was an excuse. Just the sheer 
love of killing, with no thought of using either the 
meat or the robe. 

In the years 1872-3-4, the number killed was in 
millions, that we know of. In 1876, Fort Benton 
alone sent over 80,000 robes to market. 
In 1884, Fort Benton sent none. 
The year 1883 saw the last of the wild buffalo. In 
that year, a herd, numbering perhaps 80,000, crossed 
the Yellowstone river, and went toward the summer 
feeding grounds of Alberta and Assiniboia. They 
never came back. A strange mystery hangs over 
their disappearamte. Some think that far in the 
north, in some sheltered valley where the balmy 
Chinook blows during the winter months, the " Old 
Guard " live happily — free from dread of Indian pur- 
suit or pot-huDter's rifle, and wisely stay where they 
are. One man saye: " They couldn't have been killed 
so completely! I saw them cross the Yellowstone. 
They darkened the plains with their numbers." 
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But the buffalo disappeared in the "great lone 
land." Where, how, we know not. When and why, 
we do know. 

And yet it was all to be. As loi^ as the buffalo 
lived, so long would the settlement of the land be de- 
layed. Montana could not have been settled as it is, 
if the migrating herds cootinued their annual marches 
across the country. The cattle that mean so much to 
Montaua now take the place of the wild herds. 

A few buffalo are now closely guarded on an island 
in the Yellowstone lake, the Yellowstone National 
Park. A few small herds are owned by private par- 
ties in Montana. But the rest are gone foieverl 



Woolly Wealth. 
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REFERENCE TOPICS. 

Tlia Pint ilBbt or Ute BuflUo. 
TheHablti ofttle BTlir&lo. 
TIis Ueob of tlia Bnllklo. 
TIM LMt or tbs BaffiOo. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wbogkve the Out account ol aeelDg a bDS&lo ? 
I>escilbe tbe h*btt» of the buRala. 

Name aome of the mewl uaetal irllcles that were H 
buffalo. 
Describe the disappearance of the bnSblo. 
Whce mar bafblo be seen to-day ? 
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THE STORY (» THE COWBOY. 

There is another figure standing against the back< 
gronnd of Montana's Uae and sonny skies. It is the 
cowboy — the " cow puncher." 

In his way he is as mach a part of Montana's his- 
tory as those pietareeqne figores who preceded him — 
the trapper, the banter, trader, Indian, soldier. 

Like them he is being pnsbed to the rear in the 
on rash of the world — the changing conditions of 
Montana's development. 

The shining moantains change not; the flowing 
rivers sing throngh rocky canyons or flow swiflJy 
through the valleys; the clear sunshine and the pore 
white Buow are things nnchangeable; but where are 
the baffalo, the big horn, the beaver? Where are the 
men of far, the war-bonneted Red Man, the solitary 
missionary, the frontier soldier with sabre and spar? 
Qone. They will never stride across the laud again. 

The prospector still haunts the sun-and-clond-shad- 
owed hills. The cowboy still pursues his outdoor, 
joyous life. Two typical sel« of men of Montana. 
The one still seeks the pot of gold at the end of his 
hope's rainbow: the other ropes the steers, brands the 
calves, rides hard all day for the cattle on a thousand 
hills, and sleeps with his saddle or his boots for a 
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pillow under the twinkling stars, with the sonnds of 
the wide night for a lallaby. 

Bat the wire fence is the cowboy's Waterloo. The 
endless mileage of the wire strands will stop the 
centaurs of the plains as surely as it will corral the 
cattle. His day is almost past. The necessity of 
breaking up the endless ranges as more and more 
the settlers come into Montana, is sending the cow 
puncher into the shadowy past as surely as the rail- 



Branding, 

roads and other conditious did the trappers, Indians 
and buffalo. 

And so, because that which ia happening to-day 
makes history for to-morrow, the cowboy's life takes 
its place in the gallery of Montana pictures. 

Even while the buffalo and Indian, the trader and 
the trapper, were mingling on the great high plains of 
Montana, there were those who saw the great possi- 
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bUitieg for cattle raieiog on tfaeee same ranges that 
had been the home of the buSalo for countless years. 
If buffalo could live the year round, increase and 
grow fat, why not beef cattle? No sooner thought 
than done. Cattle were brought in. Lo 1 in the 
twinkling of an eye, almost, Montana leaped into 
prominence as a cattle state. Wealth ? It was to be 
had for the gathering. Gold was being garnered in 
its natural form in the mountains and gulches. Grold 
just as surely filled the pockets of the men who sold 
the increasing number of cattle on the limitless plains. 
The profits were enormous. The winter was no bar 
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to the cattle industry. The hardy cows and eteers 
raoged the year roand. Well were the men who 
owned cattle named " cattle HogB." 

But in spring and fall these cattle most be gathered. 
The new calves must be brauded in spring; the cattle 
read; for market most be cat oat in the fall. Then 
arrived the day of the cowboy 1 

As borsemeo the cowboys are the peers of any men 
in the world. With their lasso, or lariat, they per- 
formed almost incredible feats. Since the days of 
Cortez, who is said to have introduced it, the " rope " 
has been the bane of the homed cattle of the plains. 
A cowboy would be as helpless as an unarmed soldier 
in battle without the rawhide or hemp coU which 
always hangs from the horn of bis saddle. 

From the pink-tinted dawn until the golden haze of 
dusk ; in the bloom of spring and the sunflower-days 
of autumn; during the motionless heat of mid-summer 
and while the icy blasts of winter howl, the puncher's 
work goes on. He all but Uvea in the saddle. He 
earns good w^ee. He may have his fanlts, but cow- 
ardice and stupidity are not of them. 

The true significance of Pioneer Day can only be 
fbit when the whole romance of the long historic 
struggles in each period of the development of Uon- 
tana is shown, where each type of men has had- his 
share in the upbDilding of the nation. Where all 
who come after shall have still wider opportonities in 
the pursuit of health, wealth, and happioesa. 



THE STORY OP THE COWBOY. 

REFERENCE TOPICS. 

Tbe Appeaxuioe and DlBappeuMtMof Uw KontMui Oowbaf. 
TbeDeKilptlonoftii* Cowboy. 

QUESTIONS. 

Deicribe the HonUma Cowboy. 
Tell what TOO caa abont hii dalUi. 
Give Mime acooant o[ the cattle Indmtrr. 
Tell irb&t 70a can about a roeail-tip. 
Deaoribe the proceii ol brauaiDg. 
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TO A \PILD ROSE FROM THE CUSTER BATTLEFIELD. 

Thoa dainty rose, so sweet, witfi tender bad, 
Where thoa wast placked, has been the scene of blood, 
la brave array thy mates deck all the land 
Where, long ago, roamed many an Indian band. 
The wild, free life that once the Eed Man knew 
Was simple as thine own, 'neath son and dew, 
Careless and free, no piteous shade of doom 
Obscured their lives with fotal, fateful gloom. 
E'en as the scythe lay low thy stalk and stem, 
Leaving thee withering, dead — bo 'twas with them : 
Torn from their haunts, they knew not where to fly ; 
fiobbed of their own, they knew naught but to die. 
Hast all the warm, rich blood shed in that fight, 
Enriched and noarished thee — thou wild rose bright? 
Both Bed and White men's blood in thee have share, 
Changed but in form their lives — and thoa art fair ! 
Art thou the token of a higher life? 
Wast bora to shadow forth the end of strife ? 
May it be so 1 Beneath the heaven's bine 
Send forth thy fragrance 'till the dream comes tme 
Of Brotherhood of Man I This thoaght, with thee, 
Comes from that awful battlefield to mo I 

AucB Habbwan. 

IK 



INDIAN TROUBLES. 

In the Btraggle 
betweea Eed Men 
and White in the 
United States there 
have been many 
battles that will be 
remembered as 
long as history is 
read. 

In Montana there 
were two — the bat- 
tle of the Little Big 
Horn and the bat- 
tle of the Big Hole. 

The story of the 
treatment of t h e General George A. Custer, 

native race in Montana, and in the whole country, 
is not one to our credit. The white men broke 
solemn treaties, cheated, insulted, killed. But as 
we sow, we must reap, and the battle of the Little 
Big Horn was one of the most terrible of the harvests 
the United States ever had. The right and wrong 
of it all cannot be settled here. 

The year 1876 may be truthfully called the high- 
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water mark of oar Indian warfare, not only ia Mon- 
tana, but in the whole United States. The Kez Ferc^ 
war of 1877 was vi^rous and exciting; btit only one 
tribe took part, and there were not nearly so many 
men killed as in the campaign of 1876. 

Custer, Crook, Terry, Qibbon, Miles. How the great 
names count op I They marched, oounter-marched 
and fought over our land of Montana, and Sitting 
Bnll, Crazy Horse, Gall, Dull Knife and Lame Deer 
were the prominent Indians in the prolonged struggle 
in the eastern part, and Chief Joseph, White Bird 
and Looking Qlaes ia the western portion. In those 
days, whea Crook, Caster and Miles rode over east- 
ern Montana, it was a great game country, and the 
Indian trails wound over the boandless, unfenced 
lands. 

The causes that led np to the battle of the Big 
Horn are many. Suffice it to say that the Sioux and 
other tribes had been gradually forced Weet, and 
Bitting Bull, a crafty, cruel leader among his owa 
tribe of Sioux, was a born warrior and incited his 
followers to war. 

The Indian side of the fateful battle has never been 
told, save in fragments. Bat for years after that 
. Snnday afternoon of June 25, 1876, there were big 
and little braves and chiefs with long tongues that told 
something or other of what really happened. Of the 
Seventh Cavalry's account— there is none. They died 
to a man. 
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George Coster, the " boy general," came with his fo- 
nioas Seventh Cavalry to the-North in the early part 
of 1876. His men had followed him through forty vic- 
torious battles in the Southwest against the Indians 
tliere. Bitting Ball, with hia following, had taken Dp 
arms against the white moD, and the Dprisiog bad 
become serions. In the East the whole country was 
preparing for the great Centennial at Philadelphia, 
and no one seemed to think that a small Indian out- 
break in the Northwest would clond the whole world's 
summer days. But so it was to be. Oeneral Crook, 
who had been in the Northwest, had been unable to 
do anything with the warring Indians, and Cleneral 
Terry determined to take the field himself. He left 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, in North Dakota, with Cnster, 
the Seventh Cavalry (600 strong) and 400 infantry, 
and reached the Powder and Yellowstone rivers on 
June 9th. Caster left his gentle wife at the fort, and 
she; with many other wives and sweethearts and 
lonely children, watched and waited for news of the 
brave men who were in great danger every day. 
Juat where Sitting Boll and his warriors were no one 
knew ; bot it was in the mountains, somewhere, be- 
tween the Big Horn river and the Bosebud moun- 
tains. Different generals were stationed on each 
Bide, tp prevent the Indians escaping ; and Custer 
went down the lovely Eosebud river (that Clark had 
named in 1806) to locate the hostiles. Custer wrote 
to bis wife on June Slst : " Look on my map and you 
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wUl Bee our present location on the YellowBtone, 
about midway between Tongue river aud the Big 
Horn. I am now going to take up the trail where 
the scouting party turned back. I fear their failure 
to follow up the Indians has imperiled our plans 
by giving the village an intimation of our presence. 
Think of the valuable time lostl But I feel hopeful 
of accomplishing great results. I will move directly 



Tha Rosebud river; namad by Clark In 1806. 
Up the valley of the Rosebud. Our Indian scouts say 
that they have heard that I never abandon a trail; 
that when my food gave out I ate mule. That was 
the kind of a man they wanted to fight under; they 
were willing to eat mule, too." 

The last letter the general's wife ever received from 
him was dated June 22d, 11 a. m. 

".Do not be anxious about me. I hope to have a 
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good report to send you by the next mail. We move 
at 12." 

The ecoQts reported that there were aboat 1,200 
Indians in the band they were following. The way 
they found this out was that the number of Indians 
can b9 estimated by following the trail long enough to 
get its average width and the size of the circle that the 
Indian ponies grazed over during the previous night. 
The scouts did not find out where the village was en- 
camped, however. Custer thought that his men were 
enough to attack 1,200 Indians, and to wait till more 
soldiers came meant that the Indians would probably 
get away to Canada. He knew his men, and wliat 
they would do. But there were more than 1,200 Red 
Men. The Indians had received re-enforce me ota from 
the North and the scouts had not seen this new and 
larger trail. So, instead of 1,200 Indians, the gal- 
lant Seventh Cavalry encountered a much larger 
number, more venturesome and confident than they 
had ever been before. 

Rain-in-the-Face was one of the Indians who had a 
special grudge against the whiles. Custer's brother 
Tom, who was with him on that fatal day, had pre- 
viously imprisoned Rain-in-the-Face for a murder 
that he had committed. He made bis escape and 
swore to be avenged. He kept his word. 

It was almost three in the afternoon. Custer had be- 
tween him and the main body of the village a. crested 
butte, Tocky and sbaly to olimb. Sitting Bull was 
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at the bottom of it, giving orders. Raia-in-the-Face 
was at hie rear. To the right Red Horse, to the left 
Little Dog, Gall in front. Kicking Horie, scouting, 
saw that the troops had finally reached the pocket 
that the butte and river bounded — ^from which there 
was no escspe. 

There were more Indians than soldiers, and every 
one was well armed. A trumpeter had left Cus- 
ter to tell other officers to close in, when out of a 
defile dashed Rain>in-the-Facfi and a thousand yelling 
warriors. From one defile came Little Dog, from an- 
other Red Wolf and White Bear, until around Custer 
and his men there was a perfect cordon of Indians. 

Custer might have escaped if he would have dashed 
for the top of the butte and stood a siege ; or he 
might have run for the river and forced his way across. 
But wily old Rain-!n-the-Face teld his men to shoot 
the troopers' horses. 

" In five minutes," told one Indian afterwards, " no 
live horses remained and the soldiers were down 
behind them, fighting.'' 

Oh, the pity of it I Closer and closer drew the In- 
dians. The sun crept toward the western hills. A 
Crow aootit, one of Custer's men, disguised as a Siooz, 
crawled to him and offered to get him away if he would 
leave his men. He refused. Many of the fightii^ 
enemy who knew him well, and admired his bravery 
and courage, called to him to surrender. His answer 
was to fight the more bitterly. Now came the end. 
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His two brothers dead at his feet; cartridge shells 
empty; the Seventh Cavalry destroyed; on all aides 
the foe that were still willing to accept his surrender ; 
far in the East his wife waiting his return; a few miles 
away men of the army — Reno, Benteen, Terry, Gib- 
bons — who can guess hia thoughts? White Bear 
always claimed that Custer was the last to die. Wo 
can well believe it. Surrender? He never knew the 
word I Live? While his men lay dead and their 
wives and children would mourn while life lasted, 
he could DotI Some one pulled a trigger, a puET of 
smoke followed , the ring of a rifle-ehot was heard, a 
fiash of flame flared, and George Custer, colonel of the 
Seventh Cavalry, was dead. 

Back in Fort Lincoln, on the banks of the Missouri, 
a little group of sad-faced women and children 
gathered as the sun went down. They tried to 6nd 
relief from anxiety in singing the old hymns that 
they had heard sung in the East, on prairies of the 
Southwestj on southern battlefields. One fair young 
wife threw herself weeping, on the carpet and pil- 
lowed her head in the lap of a tender friend. An- 
other sat at a piano and softly touched the ivory 
keys. All were thinking of the loved ones. Merci- 
fully, tbey did not know that the men were dying — 
every one — even at that moment. The words of the 
old, dear, tender hymn came from each heart as the 
piano led their voioes: 
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" Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E'ea tho' it be a cross, 
That raiseth me." 

In 1877, Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces, in Oregon, 
became much dissatisfied. General O. 0. Howard 
tried to conciliate him; but very soon Whitehird 
(another chief) had murdered several white women 
and children. This took place in Oregon, and when 
Howard started after the Indians they struck for " The 
Buffalo country " (Montana) by way of the LoLo trail. 

Howard at once telegraphed Gen. Gibbon , who was at 
Fort Shaw in Montana. Gibbon sent word to Fort 
Missoula to watch for Chief Joseph and his followers. 
The savages, however, evaded the soldiers in the 
Bitter Root fort and went on up the Bitter Root val- 
ley. But brave old General Gibbon, one of the heroes 
of the Civil War at South Mountain, was on the war 
path, too. He reached Fort Missoula after seven days' 
hard marching, on Augusts, 1877. He had about two 
hundred soldiers and citizens. The Indians did not 
know of the little wire that could send messages faster 
than the swiftest bird can fly and so they thought that 
they had only the soldiers at Fort Missoula to fear. 
They knew there were not many there and were not 
afraid. So the four hundred Red Men went on slowly. 
Some white men more anxious to make money than to 
save their neighbors and the soldier, sold the Indians 
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ftans ttnd ammunition. It seems incredible, but it is 
true, 

(reneral Oibboc followed as fast as he could. He 
was joined by many of the farmers who believed that 
the Indians should be punished for killing helpless 
women and children in cold blood. 

Lieutenant Bradley and some scouts went ahead 
and reported that the Indians had gone into camp 
and that he was waiting for the infantry to come up. 
This was the 8th of August. 

That night, despite the fact that there was sure to be 
a bloody battle the next day, the brave, old General lay 
under the spreading branches of a pine and slept as' 
peacefully as a child until ten o'clock. Then he was 
awakened and they all picked their hard way over the 
rough trail in the dim starlight until they came to the 
Indian camp. There were eighty-nine lodges and 
about 500 horses below them in a peaceful valley, all 
shown faintly in the flickering camp-fires. It wus 
very eold and the men suffered all night for they had 
no blankets nor food. 

As soon as it was light the white men attacked. 
They completely surprised the Indians. 

The Indians outnumbered the whites. The gallunt 
Lieutenant Bradley was the first killed, and the 
United States lost a brave soldier and Montana lost an 
interesting historian ; for he kept a journal which is 
still in the Historical Library at Helena. He recorded 
much of value and interest in his campaiguing. 
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Wbdn the Indians got hard pressed, the squaws 
fought too. The soldiers had to cut up a dead horee 
and eat the flesh raw, they were so hungry. The 
battle lasted almost three days. On the 10th of 
August word came that Howard was coming to their 
rescue. 

On the eveniog of the 10th the supply wagons 
arrived and blankets and food were given to the suf- 
fering soldiers, many of them and their officers being 
badly wounded. 

On the morning of the 11th the Indians retreated. 
General Howard arrived at the Big Hole on the 12th 
of August. General Gibbon himself was wounded and 
when the brave soldiers were at last able to leave the 
battlefield they were met en route by wagons, ambu- 
lances, nurses aad citizens, and were well cared for. 

In all there were thirty killed and forty wounded. 
Nearly a hnndred dead Indians were found after the 
battle. 

Chief Joseph said afterward that two hnndred died 
as the result of the battle. 

TbuB was the battle of Sig Hole fought. The In- 
dians had to be taught that they must obey the while 
men's laws. Although fimght by but a handful of 
men, it was one of the most brilliant, heroic and des- 
perate battles ever known in the annals of Indian 
war&re. 

Although it was not a complete victory it was a 
stinging blow to the Nez Percen. They started at 
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once for Caaada, but General Miles headed them off 
near the Bear Paw mouDtaina in the northera part of 
Montana and they were forced to surreDder on the 
5th of October, 1877. They made a foor-days' fight, 
hot finally had to yield. 

Chief Joseph's reply to General Miles' demand for 
BQrrender is a good sample of ladian rhetoric 

" Tell General Howard I know his heart. I am 
tired of fightinj^. Onr chiefs are killed. Looking 
Glass is dead, The old men are all dead. It is the 
yonng men who say yes and do. He who lead on 
the yoang men is dead. It is eold and we have no 
blankets. The little children are freezing to death. 
My people, some of them, have run away to the hills, 
and have no blankets, no food ; no one knows where 
they are — perhaps freezing to death. I want to have 
time to look for my children and see how many of 
them are among the dead. Hear me my chiefs I I 
am tired; my heart is sick and sad. From where 
the sun now stands I will fight no more forever," 
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REFERENCE TOPICS. 

B«d Hsu Tl. Vblta KML 

IndUn Wan In 'T6. 
OutBT'iLactBatUa. 
BltUUK BnlL 

0«n. O, 0. Boward. 

Tbe Battle of tbe BK Bole. 

Oblaf JoMph. 

. QUESTIONS. 

How did the white men treat the IndlsDi of Uonun* ? 
Who wtuCBilet? 

Nainie«ims of Che other Genermla who vere pcomiuaat In the lDdla,D 
Wan In Moots oa. 
Who WM R»ln-ln-the-F»ce f 
Who wu Bitting Bull? 
Locate Che Big Horn. 

WhenftDd where w» the Battleof the Little Big Bom lougbtT 
How many Dnlted Btalei aoldlecB were killed ? 
Tell what JOB can about the death oE Custer. 
Who wai ChtelJoseph ? 
Who vu General Howard ? 
Who wr>a Seneral Gibbon ? 
Deecrlbe the battle of Big Hole. 
Olie Chief JOBeph'a reply to General Miles. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The new terri- 
tory of MoDtana 
(1864) no sooner 
had a legislature 
than it began to 
make school laws 
for the iDcreaeing 
number of children 
coming into the 
country with their 
parents. 

Before that the 
missions of St. 
Mary and St. Igna- 
tius had schools 
hut they were of 

the simplest sort Oornollua Hodae*, • piooBer 

save in matters of educator 

religion. Bannack and Virginia City had had pri- 
vate schools in 1863, and Professor Dimsdale was the 
teacher. 

The school clause in the act provides that when 
the lands in said territory shall be surveyed, under 
QiQ direction of the government of the United States, 
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preparatory to bringing the same into market, sec- 
tions numbered 16 and 36 in each township in said 
territory, and in the states and territories hereafter 
to be created ont of the same, shall be reserved for 
the purpose of being applied to schools. 

There were afterwards some modifications made in 
this act, bnt " from the lands rich in mineral and 
agricultural resources provision was made so that 
to-day over three million acres are held as school 
lands." 

Montana spends twenty-five cents each day on each 
child in school. This is exceeded only by two other 
states. Since pioneer days the public schools have 
increased and flourished. The little red schoolhonse 
of the far East never had foothold in Montana. Bather 
we had the log cabin, the basement of atorea or 
churches — wherever room could be found for the 
schools while the men worked hard to build good 
schoolhouses. 

Helena had a school by 1866. Butte's first school, 
in 1866-67, was taught by Colonel Wood. Deer 
Lodge boasted a " Montana Collegiate Institute " in 
1878. 

The first effort to educate Indian children by gov- 
ernment aid was not started until 1877 in the United 
States; but Montana now has several government 
schools for Indians and one large industrial training 
school for them at Fort Sbaw. 

Beside her primary and grammar schools, Mod- 
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tana has a lat^ namber of excellent bigli sohoolB, 
and the Btate has five state schoolB — the University 
of Montana, at Uissoala ; the College of Agricaltnre 
aud Meohanlo Arte, at Bozeman ; The Montana State 
Normal, at Dillon ; the Btate School of Mines, at 
Butte; and the School for the Deaf and Blind, at 
Boalder. Each of these institations is well equipped 
and housed and the whole school system of Montana 
is one of which we may be justly prond. 



REFERENCE TOPICS. 

Tha Hlgb BcHooU. 

Thft Komwl BcbooU. 
Tlie UnlTBTiltr. 

QUESTIONS. 

where were the fine schools located 7 

WhM secllODB of Public Ltudi *re given lo rapport the Public Sehoold! 

Hun are the Indian children educated T 

Kame the Bute Schools aad locate them. 

Tell what jou can atraut each o[ them. 
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BBPERENCE ICAF. 



I. nnster'a last battle— Jane 26, 187e. 
3. Where the first Leglalaturemet-18M. 

3. TbeTerrltoTlal C&plUl— 1866. 

4. Fort Beolon— eBtKblUhed 1S46. 

6. Where Lewla &nd Cl&rk celebrated Che Fonrtb ol Ju:t— 18M, 

B. The point fat t best veat reached b; Verendrye and big party—nts. 

7. Helens— the capital ol UoDtana bIdcb 1874. 

5. Fort AaBlQSbolDe— established 1ST9. 

9. Where the battle ol Big Hole was longht— 1877. 

10. Alder Creek, irher* gold wai discovered br Fairweatber and hU 

parly— 1882. 

11. Fomper'B Pillar— named by Clark. 

12. The country where James and Granville Btnart prospected for 

gold— 1B60-I8fi2. 

13. Sitter KooC Talley— where De Smet first began teaching and baptiz- 

ing the Indians and establishing missions. ISIO. 

14. The great copper belt. 

16. Where thelast«plkewasdilTeti,ooDDectlng the East and West by 
rail— less. 

16. Yellowstone National Park— established 1S73. 

17. Fort Maaoel— esublished 1807. 
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. TO THE TEST, TO THE LAND OF THE FREE. 

To the West io the West, to the laod of the free. 

Where mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea ; 

Where a man ie a man, if he's willing to toil, 

And l'-: hambleet may gather the fruita of the soil. 

Where the children are bleeainga, and he wbo has moat, 

Hae aid for hie fortune, and riches to boaet. 

Wk!tre the j'oung may exult and the aged may rest 

Away, far away to the land of the West. 

To the West, to the West, where the rivers that flow, 

Runs thoosande of miles, apreoding out as they go ; 

Where tbe green, waving foreets shall echo our call, 

As wide ae old England, and free for us all. 

Where the prairies like seas, where the billowa have rolled. 

Are broad as the kingdoms and empires of old ; 

And the lakes are like oceans in storm or in rest. 

Away, tar away, to the land of ihe West, 

To the West, to the West, there is wealth to be won, 

There are forests to clear — there ia work to be done ; 

We'll try it, we'll do it, and never despair 

While (here's like in the sunshine and breath in the air. 

The bold independence that labor shall buy. 

Shall strengthen our hands and forbid as to sigh. 

Away, far away, let ns hope for the best. 

And build up a home in die land of the West. 

Ghaki,E8 Mackki, LL. D. 
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THE STORY OF HOT BALBOA DISCOVERED FHE 
PACiriC. 



BEN Balboa waa a little boy, he lived 
Spain. He was seventeen years 
age when Columbus discovered 
America. He was a poor boy, 
and worked foi' a deaf man, 
the lord of Moguer. 
One day a stranger came to the place 
and told him about the great deeds of 
Columbus and the wonderful land he 
had discovered. The stories about the 
new world filled 
Baiboa witha de- 
sire to visit un- 
known lands. 

To think, with 
him, was to act. 
In a short time, 
he found 
liimself in 
Hayti, then 
known by 
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tlie musical Spanish name, Hispaniola. He tried 
farming, but with no great success. He produced 
more debts than anything else, and debts were as 
much trouble then as now. 

In order to avoid the people he owed, he hid 
himself in a barrel. It was rolled on board a ship. 
When the captain, Encisco, found him, the ship 
was too far out at sea to put him off. The captain 
was angry; but Balboa smiled and said: " I know 
a country where there is a lot of gold. I '11 take 
you to it." 

The captain, seeing that he was a brave, hand- 
some young man, decided to make use of him. On 
the advice of Balboa, Encisco sailed for Darien, 

The sailors liked Balboa better than they did 
their captain; so they chose him for their leader, 
and sent Encisco back. 

Balboa became friendly with the native chiefs. 
One day two men came into his camp, dressed in 
the skins of wild beasts. They told him about the 
" Great Water" on the other side of the mountain, 
and of the land of gold, afterward known as Peru, 
They said that an Indian chief who lived near by 
had much gold. 

The chief was taken prisoner and robbed of his 
gold by the Spaniards. He wanted to be friendly, 
and so gave Balboa his daughter in marriage. He 
then led him to a place where there was a rich vil- 
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lage. They found plenty of food and a fine drink 
made from oalm-juice, which the Indians called 
" Tuba." 

The chief had a boy who gave Balboa gold. It 
was divided among the men. Balboa kept a share 
for his red dog with the black snout, called "Little 
Lion." 

The men fought about their share of gold. The 
youug chief parted them, and said: "You fight 
about such stuff; for this you make us slaves and 
burn our towns. Beyond the mountains is a great 
sea. The rivers that run into it are filled witli 
gold; the people drink from golden cups." 

Balboa had heard about the big sea and the gold 
many times before. He made up his mind that he 
would cross the high mountain and see if the stories 
he heard were true. 

He took with him about two hundred men,* a 
lot of bloodhounds, including his favorite "Little 
Lion," and Indians. On the 6th of September, 
1513, he began his march to the sea. It was a 
fearful trip. 

Darien, now known as the Isthmus of Panama, 
has seen the wrecks of many lives of people who 
have tried to cross it since that time. On the 
eastern coast it is full of sandy marshes; farther 

• PlzUTD, wbo afUrwmniB conqaered Perp, vaa wlih Balboa on thil 
Jooraef. 
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ialand dried and perished vegetation stands, like 
skeleton sentinels, above the green of the onder- 
brush, which is protected from the fiery hot sun by 
its own denseness. The silent hotness of the place 



In the Swamps of Darien. 

is great. No song of bird is heard. It is like the 
twilight stillness of a country lane before sound of 
cricket rasps the ear. 

Through the hot glare of the sun and the lan- 
guorous heat of the marshes marched Balboa and 
liis men, clad in clumsy armor. At night Ihe 
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swamps were full of pests; big snakes fell from 
the trees on the men; monkeys chattered in the 
trees; weird, strange birds, with beautiful feathers, 
screeched ; the wild tiger growled ; fever lurked in 
the air; even the palm-trees were covered with 
poisonous vines. 

At last they came to the foot of a high mountain. 
Porqud, a chief, with one thousand men, met Bal- 
boa. " What do you want? I will kill every one 
of you if you try to cross my path." Balboa 
marched right on. 

ForquS and his men tried to stop him with their 
big war-whoops. When the Spaniards fired their 
guns and let loose their bloodhounds, six hundred 
of the Indians were killed. 

Balboa and sixty of his men now started to climb 
the mountain. The bushes were so thick the men 
had tr> cut paths with their sabers. At last Balboa 
reached the top of the mountain. He stood, as 
Keata said of Cortez, — 

" silent upon a peak In Darien." 

Before him was a great ocean. He would be the 
first to see it. It would bring him great glory. 
Who can picture the joy in his heart as he beheld 
the Southern sea, the mightiest ocean of the globe, 
its white foam fringing more than half the world. 
With the majesty of the ocean before him and the 
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majesty of God above him, he turned his eyes from 
one to the other and uttered a silent prayer. 

As the men came up, Balboa said: " There, my 
friends, is the reward of your labors. You are the 
first Christians to behold that seal" The men 
shouted for joy. They built a cross and piled 
stones around it. 

They put the name of the ruler of Spain on the 
trees. Then Balboa, in a loud voice, said; "I take 
possession of the Southern sea, with all its islands 
and firm lands, and all the shores washed by its 
waves." A paper was then drawn up and signed 
by each man, telling how they were the first to sec 
the big ocean. 

The Indians did not know why Balboa was so 
interested about it. It is doubtful if Balboa himself 
knew that the knowledge he gained would change 
the map of the world. 

He wanted to touch the water with his hands. 
It was on the 29th of September, St, Michael's day, 
1513, that he sat down upon a grassy slope and 
waited for the return of the tide. 

When the sand was covered one or two feet, Bal- 
boa, dressed in his armor, holding his sword and a 
banner, with the Virgin and Child on one side, and 
on the other the arms of Spain, marched into the 
water. He read to the waves and the silences qaite 
a long speech, using large words. 

, Coo'^lc 
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He claimed that the sea was his, and all the 
islands and all the lauds the waters touched, upou 
the belief that " finders are keepers," and took pos- 
session of everything in sight in the name of the 
sovereign of Spain. He declared that he was able 
to fight all the other nations on the face of the 
earth. It was a big speech. 

Balboa did not name the sea the Pacific Ocean. 
It was not known by that name until some years 
afterward, when Magellan sailed through tlie 
"Straits of Eleven Thousand Virgins," now known 
by his name, and found a smooth, placid sea; and 
he gave it the name Pacific, which means calm, 
peaceful. 

There is but little more to tell you about Balboa. 
On his return he did a very cruel thing. They 
came to a valley ruled by a rich. Indian, Poncra. 
He fled from them and left his gold. They wanted 
to know where Poncra found so much gold; so his 
men captured liim and brought liim back. 

Balboa asked: "Where did you get the gold?" 

Poncra answered : "Iknownot; my fathers left it 

to me." He was tortured, but would tell no more. 

In an evil hour Balboa let the bloodhounds loose 

on poor Poncra, and they tore him to pieces, 

The enemies of Poncra were pleased, and made 
Balboa king; but this cruel act will always stain 
his name. 

Dgitiz^d by Google 
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The brave men returned in triumph on the 19th 

of January, 1514. They had been gone a little 

over four months, and 



brought back, not only a 
big sea, but gold, pearls, 
slaves, weapons, and 
cloth. 

In Europe the news 
of the great sea created 
almost as much of a sen- 
sation as the discovery 
of America by Colum- 
bus. 

Balboa devoted him- 
self to serious things. 
He became very popu- 
lar. The rulers were 
jealous of him. The gov- 
ernor of Darien was a 
weak and wicked man. 

One day Balboa re- 
ceived a message that 
the governor wanted tc 
see him. He had four 
hundred men, ships, and 
gold, and would not need 

to have obeyed the governor; but he was loyal. 

When he arrived he was put in chains. 
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idu<!ed family, 

Alter leading rslber a diseo- 
lute life In bli youtli, be sailed 
witli Rodrlio de Baaildu lo 
the Kew World. He settled at 
Haj'tl. In 1510, he joined the 
eipedltlon to Darieu, com- 
manded by Enclsco. An In- 
aurrectton In the new colony 
placed Balboa 1 1I aupreme com* 
maud. September 2S, 1513, he 
obtained tbe Srst sight of the 
Paclflo from a mountain-lop. 
Tbe governotsblp of tbe lerrl- 
torlea conquered by Balboa 
was obtained in 1514 by Fedra- 
riag Davila, by means ol his 
intrigues at the Spanish court. 
Balboa resigned Ihe command 



is of t! 



aod 



cruel man, and, In a subori 
Dale pOiiltlQii, undertook many 
Important eipedliioos. Hia 
success only Increased the ha- 
tred ol DacUa towards him. A 
dispute arose. Fedrarlee in- 
duced Balboa to dellTCt him- 
self up, promising bim protec- 
tion. In vlolalloQ of all forms 
of Jostiee, ho was beheaded at 
Santa Maria, In 1617. 
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The governor tried him for treason, and ordered 
him beheaded. He died a brave man, declaring 
that to Spain he was loyal and true. As time 
goes on, the good qualities of Balboa are remem- 
bered, and the evil forgotten. 

The brave men of the sixteenth century had hard 
fates — Balboa and Raleigh beheaded; Columbus 
sent home in chains; Cortez, neglected and in 
poverty; Cabrillo and Drake died of exposure; 
Magellan — well, that is another story, which I will 
tell you in the next chapter. 
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And he could hea 
lU plnnge and hiss upon the p(.t)bled shore. 
Then Jubal allent sat, and toached hlg lyre no more. 

Ha thought. "Thla world la great; bnC I am weak," 

— Gkorob Eliot. 
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OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND 
THE TORLD. 



BRNAN Magellan grew to mauhood 
in a quaint old town in Northern 
Portugal called Villa Real. 

When a boy, he cliiribed the rug- 
ged, lofty mountains near his home, 
and hunted the wild boar, the deer, 
and other game. On the hillsides 
grew the luscious, purple grapes 
from which the famous port wine is 
made. 

One day, when he looked out upon 
the wide se 



thehopecame 

upon him to 

be a captain 

andsailslijps. 

His father, 

who was a 

kindly man, 

asked : " What troubles you, 

Fernan?" and Fernan an- 
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swered: "I thirst for thrilling adventures by land 

and sea." 

The father replied ; " I '11 send you to our good 

King Manuel. He will find some exploit for you. 

A stalwart youth like you will find merit in his 

royal eyes," 

Fernan bade farewell to his father and friends 

and appeared before the king, who received him 

with favor. It was not long before he sailed to the 

shores of Africa and India and fought many daring 

battles in the service of his native country. 

Magellan's desire to be a great discoverer and 

sail to unknown lands led him to return to Portu- 
gal. The king was angry with hira for leaving his 
post in Africa, and would not listen to his plan 
of sailing westward across the Atlantic to India. 

A man who read fortunes by the stars sent 
Magellan to Spain, King Charles was a beardless 
boy, with a short, thick form, and a head of stubby, 
yellow hair; but he was brave and ambitious, and 
he ordered five vessels to bo made ready for the 
daring captain from Portugal. 

Peman met his old sweetheart, Beatrix, in Se- 
ville. She had heard about his exploits in Africa. 
Her blushes told Magellan that she still loved him. 
Before he sailed they were married. It was with 
a sad heart that she watched the men filling tlie 
ships with food for the long, perilous voy&ge. 

I : I., Google 
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It was a warm, soft August morning m 1519, that 
the five little ships sailed from Seville, and left 
behind them the olive-crowned hills of Spain. 

It was nearly two months before the ships reached 
the coast of South America, The men were glad to 
get on land once more. 
They found a place 
where there were thou- 
sands of parrots, and 
one of Magellan's men 
discovered growing in 
the ground an oval- 
shaped tuber that grew 
on a root. 

The man said: "I 
have found an Italian 
chestnut growing in the 
groand." The chestnut^ 
were roasted on coals, 
and tasted good. This, 
no doubt, is the first 
mention of the potato, 
which John Hawkins 
took to Ireland, in 1566, 
from South America, 
and is now known as the Irish potato. 

As they sailed south, they came to a place where 
the Indians were as large as giants. One of the 



StaKellan, Fenian, or 
Femaniln- t™ horn 'n Q^w 
■^ ^ juoa lUDUr, near uie 

, oloee of tUB flfleenth century. 

' He served witb dletlnctlon un- 
der Albuqaeique In ths East 
Indies; but, King Uanael not 

ae went eu opain, ja jok, mm 
Bur FolcTO, ■ geographer and 
astrologer. They laid before 
Cbarlea the Fifth a, echame to 
reach the Moluccas by sailing 
west. It waa received with fa- 
vor, and he sailed with flva 
ahlpa una two hntidred and 
thirlr-slz men. He railed (o 
the mouth of the La Plata and 
and along the Bboics ot Pata- 
gonia, through the struts 
which bear hia name, and 
across the Pacific, and fell In 
a Sght with the chief of the 
Isle of Matan.one ol the Phil- 
ippine Islands April 26, 1521. 
His ship finally reached home, 
Beptember a, 1622, — the first 
complete voyage aronnd the 
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sailors got a big Indian to look at himself in a mir- 
ror. It was so great a surprise to him that he gave 
a loud cry, and jumped back so suddenly that 
he knocked three or four sailors down, Magellan 
treated the Indians kindly, and in return was treated 
kindly by them. 

Some of the sailors wanted to return to Spain 
and created a mutiny. Magellan, with the aid of 
3 few friends, captured the leaders, and gave them 
no mercy. He ordered them shot, and then placed 
his friends in command. 

On October 21, 1520, the heart of Magellan leaped 
with joy. He had dis- 
covered the Southern 
inlet; the straits that 
now bear his name. 

When the fleet came 
to a favorable bay, two 
ships were sent forward. 
A storm arose. Magellan thought the ships would 
surely be lost, but in a few days they returned. 
The captain said : " Praise God, Admiral, we have 
found the outletl" 

Magellan took him in his arms and burst into 
tears. " Is it true? Have you seen the other ocean 
— the Western Ocean beyond?" " We have seen it," 
was the answer. Then there was rejoicing. It was 
a great day for Magellan and his brave sailors. 
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It was decided to sail over the sea and discover 
tlie Spice Islands, or Moluccas. It was a daring 
thing to do, but they were brave men. So they 
sailed out on the trackless and nameless sea. 

One day he called his sailors about him and said; 
"Comrades, we are on an unknown sea — no ship 
has ever sailed in these gentle waters. Comrades, 
I will christen this calm, gentle sea, the Paciflc." 
The sea was so calm that the ship made no progress 
at all for weeks. 

No land was in sight. The provisions were almost 
but. The men were attacked with scurvy. The 
^ biscuits were reduced to 

Alone, slone, ..11,^ alone, ! POwdet and fuU of 

Alone on a -wide, wide tea, j WOrms. The men had 

MyMnUnlgony. ^ ' "^ i to 6at leather ^ter soak- 
-coLBBiMB. I ing it in the sea. About 
twenty of the men died, 
and others were so ill that hardly enough were left 
to sail the ship. At last they came to some islands, 
which are now known as the Philippine Islands, 
where there was plenty of food and water. 

At one of the islands Magellan became very 
friendly with the native king. It was a rich tropical 
island. Food was plenty, and he traded with the 
natives. 

Note.— It la Mid that MagellBn'e voyage, as written bylrrlng, •ug 
gB8tea"Th8 Ancient Mariner" to Coleridge. It Bhonld bo xaai" In out- 
lecUon with thU atory. 
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Magellan was very religious. He converted the 
king to Christianity. 

One day he went out to fight the enemy of the 
king. It was, however, a sad day for Magellan and 
his men. They attacked the savages at midnight. 
There were about fifteen hundred savages against 
Magellan and his forty-nine men. The savage king 
saw that while the Spaniards were protected by the 



A Glimpse of a South Sea Island 

shields, that their legs were exposed; so he ordered 
his men to strike them on their shins with the 
spears. It was a terrible battle. 

Many of the Spaniards fell lifeless at the feet 
of their foes It was a brave struggle. Magellan 
fought like a tiger. The blood streamed from his 
many wounds. An enormous savage struck him 
a blow on he left lee "id he sank forward on Ins 
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face. A multitude of savages fell upon him. They 
ran him tlirough and through with their spears. 

Magellan died at the age of forty-one. He was 
a brave and heroic pioneer of the Western seaa. 

Butfew of his men lived to complete the voyage. 
After terrible hardships, eighteen men reached 
Spain on the 6th of September, 1522, in the Vic- 
toria, the only ship that remained of the gallant 
fleet that sailed away from there years before. The 
men were given a great welcome. It was thought 
that all had perished. 

Among the people that looked wistfully at the 
sailors was a beautiful woman, dressed in black, 
leading a little child. It was Beatrix and her 
daughter. 

King Charles gave to each sailor a pension. And 
to the captain he gave an image of tlie globe, with 
the motto, " You were the first to go around me." 

A curious thing about the voyage was that by 
sailing from east to west a day was lost. But had 
they sailed from west to east they would have 
gained a day. 
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THE ANEMONE OF THE ROCfOES. 

When the foothill loosens her cloak of snow 
And bares her breast to the warm Chinook, 

There hy her nude, brown foot, we know 
Wo ahoXl fiad if we bnt look, 

Cradled in furs from throat to toe, 

A baby anemone sleeping low. 

The snowbirds twitter a cbansonnette 
And the babe peeps out with her sott, blae eye. 

Thirsting she seeks the rivulet 
'Neath the mother's cloak awry ; 

Her velvet lip she creeps to wet 

And her face in the snow cloak's fringe is set. 

Uaby a. Stokes. 
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THE STORY OF VRAKE, THE BRAVE SAILOR. 



Francis Dbake was the first Euglish- 

man to sail around the world. He was 

also the first to sail along the coast of 

1^ California. Some of his adventures 

were wild and thrilling. 

He was born in Devonshire, England, 

in 1539, near where that other brave sailor and 

friend of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

lived. His cousin was the brave sea-captain, John 

Hawkins. He heard many stories about the sea. 

The wonderful adventures of Colambus, Bal- 
boa, Magellan, Cabrillo, and 
others gave him an ambi- 
tion to be a sailor. 

One day, while visiting 
the sea-coast, he met a queer 
old man who owned a little 
ship. This bachelor sea- 
captain took a great fancy to 
Drake — and well he might, 
for Drake wss a brave lad. 
He made several sea trips 
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with this old captain, 
the old man died and 
left his ship to his young 
mate. 

It was not long after 
tills time that Lis cousin, 
John Hawkins, asked 
him to sail with him to 
the New World. His 
cousin told hira about 
the profits in the slave 
trade, and of the chances 
to get gold. The Eng- 
lish and Spanish were 
at war. Drake thought 
it was all right to attack 
Spanish ships and Span- 
ish towns, and to take 
all the gold that he 
could find. He secured 
so much gold and cap- 
tured so many ships that 
he became a great hero. 

His men landed at 
Darien, where Balboa 
had been before. Drake 
heard stories from the 
Indiaoe how the Spanish 



On one of these voyages 



Drake, Sir Francle, was 

born in & collage on the bunks 
ol the Tavy, la Devonebire. 
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I Cap? of Good Hope, 
and arrlced at Plfmoulh, Sep- 
tember 26, 1S79. He was vlce- 
admlral In (he fleet which 
destroyed the naval Bupre.n- 
acy of Bpain, In Ibe Armada. 
Drake died at Nombre de Dios, 
December 27. IS06, and tbe bold 
lallor and tiuocaneer was giren 
a sea funecsL 
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brought rich treasures from Peru across the Isth- 
mus. He decided to capture the Spaniards and 
rob thetn of their gold. 

Then, like Balboa, he wanted to see the "Great 
Water." After traveling twelve days he came to the 
top of a hill. His Indian guide told him to climb 
a tree and he could see the Southern Ocean. 

He looked out through the leafy branches of the 
thee and beheld the smooth waters of the Pacific, 

"On whose boaom sparkled the diEunonds of the Bnn." 

He asked God to give hira life and heart to sail an 
English ship upon the unknown sea. 

The view of the Pacific made him feel that he 
would attain wealth and glory for England. His 
active brain formed many plans. The thought 
that he would bring proud Spain to the dust, fired 
his fancy. He came down from the top of tlie 
tree thrilled with what he saw. 

At Panama he captured a mule train loaded with 
bars of gold and other treasures. After many 
trials, he again reached the Atlantic side and sailed 
for England. 

The news of his adventures and of his gold soon 
spread through the towns. It was on Sunday, 
the 9th of August, 1573, that Drake landed in 
■ Plymouth harbor. 

He was now a rich man. After giving money to 



Draha at the Extremity of Cape Horn. 
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all his relatives, he still had plenty to engage in 
new enterprises. He wanted to sail to the Pacific. 
One day tlie queen sent for him and made him a 
present of a beautiful sword, and Drake knew that 
lie had her sanction to m^tke the trip. 

He soon had a fleet of five vessels. At five o'clock 
in the afternoon, November 15, 1577, the gallant 
fleet sailed toward the setting sun. 

After many adventures, Drake sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan, on the Golden Hind, and saw 
the cape which stood at the outlet to the Pacific. 

He cast anchor at the side of some lofty cliflEs 
and went ashore. He went to the highest cliff, and 
going to the outer edge he flung his arms toward 
the sea. 

When he returned to the Grolden Hind, one of 
the men asked him where he had been. Drake 
replied with a proud smile, " I have been farther 
south than any man living," Drake left Cape 
Horn and sailed northward. 

All of his sliips, save one, either met with dis- 
aster or deserted. So the Golden Hind sailed alone. 

It followed the west coast all the way from Cape 
Horn to Oregon. He believed that he could find a 
northern passage to the Atlantic. On his way 
northward he stopped at the towns, in order to fight 
the Spanish and secure gold, silver, and food. 

Drake had with him on the Golden Hind, a chap- 
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lain by the name of Fletcher. This man kept a 
record of the voyage. He tells in his report that the 
snow and ice could be seen on the mountains along 
the coast, and that the weather was so cold that 
Drake gave up his northern trip and returned south. 

It was in June that Drake found a harbor. Some 
say that it was the Bay of San Francisco. But it in 
more than likely that he sailed by the Gtolden Gate, 
not dreaming that within its portals was one of the 
finest harbors in the world. 

He anchored at what is known as Drake's Bay, 
near Point Reyes. The Indians came down to the 
ship, and treated the sailors very kindly, regarding 
them with awe. The ship remained over one month 
at this place. It was repaired and a new supply of 
water and food secured. 

Chaplain Fletcher here held the first religious 
service in California. Drake made a journey in- 
land, and saw fat deer and thousands of queer little 
animals that had tails like rats and paws like 
moles. The people ate them, and the kings had 
holiday coats made of their skins. All this is 
described in quaint old English that would be 
hard for the modern schoolboy to spell. 

Drake named all of California New Albion- 
first, because it had so many white banks and 
clifls; and second, because Albion was the name 
often applied to old England. 
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Then he sailed west, and sailed, and sailed, and 
sailed, till he reached England. He had gone 
around the world in two years and ten months, 
and had secured gold and disabled many Spanish 
ships. 

Queen Elizabeth visited him and dined with him 
aboard the Crolden Hind. The queen took his aword 



and said: "This sword, Drake, might still serve 
thee. Thou hast carried it around the globe ; but ere 
we return it to thee, it must render ua a service," 
Gently tapping Drake on the shoulder, she said in 
a clear voice, " Rise, Sir Francis Drake." 

, Google 
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He was now a knight. He had sailed around the 
globe. He had defied danger in every form. He 
Jiad dealt terrible blows to the Spaniards. He had 
made numerous discoveries. He had returned 
rich, a conqueror, a pioneer. His exploits thrilled 
the people. 

He continued to fight the Spaniards for some 
years, winning new laurels. King Philip of Spain 
sent to Queen Elizabeth the Latin verse, which 
translated reads thus: 

"These to you areour commanda: 
Sead no help to the Netherlands, 
Of the treasures took by Drake, 
Restitutioa yoa must make." 

la reply, Drake fought the Spanish Armada, and 
continued to take treasures. He then returned to 
the field of his first success, and attempted to cap- 
ture Panama. His men died by the score with 
fever. He was also taken sick ; and one bright, genial 
morning in January, in 1596, he arose to go on 
deck, but fell back and died, surrounded by his 
men, and he was buried beneath the waters that he 
loved eo well. 

The Golden Hind was ordered preserved. It was 
kept for one hundred years, but it has long since 
decayed. A chair made from its timbers was given 
\>y Charles II. to Oxford University, and it may be 
seen yet — a memento of the first English ship to 
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toucli California's shores, and of its bold captain, 
Sir Francis Drake, tlie sea-king of Devon. 



BI^CKBOABD ^VORDS. 
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HE plaating of the Cross ia California 
is full of heroio interest. 

In the most beautiful places from 
San Diego to San Francisco, Junipero 
Serra and hia followers built missions. 
After a lapse of more than a hundred 
years, they stand as landmarks of the 
devotion of tlie earliest pioneers. 

The founders, in the selection of sites, 
chose the most attractive places, and 
adopted a style of architecture that is 
thebasisor some 



of the handsomest modern 
auildiugs. 

The buildings have the 
color and atmosphere of Cal- 
ifornia. TJiey seem to have 
grown up out of the brown 
soil. The soft dove-color of 
the adobe walls, the red- 
brown tiles of the roof, the 
olive leaves on the trees, the 
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violet hflze of the distant mouutains, the tawny hue 
of the hills, all harmonize with each other. 

It was at noon on July 1, 1769, that Junipero Serra 
stood on the mesa ahove San Diego Bay. It is said 
that as he looked out across the soft wind-dimpled 
ocean and about him, his soul was filled with de- 
light, and he stooped, took a golden poppy, touched 



it with his lips and exclaimed : " Copa de oro ! the 
Holy Grail 1 I have found it I" 

Junipero Serra, whose name was JosS Miguel be- 
fore he devoted himself to the church, had walked 
all the way from the City of Mexico to San Diego, 

The ship San Carlos had sailed from San Bias, 
and entered the harbor before the arrival of Junipero 
Serra and his companioDs. 

U;.t.z=dbv Google 
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The journey overland was hard on Junipero on 
account of a painful affliction of his foot. 

He asked one of the men for a remedy for the 
ailment. The man replied, "I know no remedy; 
I am no surgeon; I can only cure the sores of 
beasts." 

" Well, son," replied Junipero, " treat me as a 




beast." The man smiled at the request. Ho took 
some tallow, mashed it between two stones, mixed 
some herbs with it, and applied the medicine. The 
relief was almost immediate. 

On July 14, 1769, Portala, Father Crespi and about 
sixty others started northward overland to Mon- 
terey, in accordance with instructions of Charles III. 

Junipero Serra at once began the work of his life. 
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On July 16th (the anniversary of tho victory of the 
Spaniards over the Moors in 1212), he ereeted a 
cross near where the twin palms now stand at Ssn 
Diego. Mass was celebrated. The natives looked 
on, and across their flat faces crept an expression 
of wonder. 

One night the Indians, who were very fond ut 
cloth, cut out a piece of the sails from the San 
Carlos. They would not eat the food of the Span- 
iards for fear of sickness. This was fortunate for 
the Spaniards, as their supply was limited. 

Junipero did not succeed in converting the In- 
dians at first; and in fact they have never been 
great exemplars of any religion. 

The little band was attacked one night. Jos6 
Maria, a servant, was killed, and several others 
were wounded. The mission was removed in 1774 
to a spot on the San Diego River about five miles 
from the bay. Here palm-trees were planted, an 
olive orchard started, and ground cultivated. 

On November 4, 1775, eight hundred Indians at- 
tacked the mission. Fatjier Louis Jaj-me and 
several others were killed. The mission was burned. 
The few soldiers, aided by the settlers, fought 
bravely. In the morning the Indians picked up 
their dead and wounded and marched away, and 
never renewed the attack. 

Junipero Serra sailed for Monterey on April 16, 
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'1770, to build a mission, Portala, Father Crespi, 
and companions had made an overland journey 
for the purpose, but Lad fiiiled to find the port men- 
tioned by Vizcaino in 1603. 

Juiiipero succeeded in finding an immense circuit 
of smooth water, full of sea-lions and deep enough 
for vhales. He landed, and oa the morning of 
June 3, 1770, took formal possession of the place. 



THE Mission floor was with weeds o'eigroivii. 
And cmmbllDg and shaky llie walls of stone; 
Its roofs of tiles, in tiers nnd tiers, 
Had stood tlie storm a liundred ^ears. 
An olden, weird, medlevai style 
Clung lo the in ol daring, gloomy pile; 
And the rhytliinic voice of the breaking waves 
Sang a lonesome dirge in its land of graves. 
Strangely awed I felt that day, 
As I walked In the Mission, old and gray,— 
The Mission Carmel, at Monterey. 

— MiDOE lOBKTS WaoNEB 
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Under aa oak-tree an altar was raised, the bells 
were hung, and celebration was begun with loud 
and Tigorous chimes. Junipero, in alb and stole, 
asked the blessing of heaven on their work. A 
great cpss was erected. 

The famous port of Monterey was in posseasion of 
Spain, and the royal standard floated in this remote 
region, the squirrels and Indiana watching it curi- 
ously. 

The mission was changed from the beach in 
1771 to its present location. The beautiful wild 
roses, the roses of Castile, grew all about it. The 
Monterey cyprus, the forest of pines, the Carmel 
River, the quiet crescent-shaped bay marked it as 
a beautiful spot. 

At this place Junipero Serra was aided by new 
arrivals, and the Indians b^an to take advantage 
of the missions. 

The establishment of missions at San Luis, San 
Gabriel, Sau Juan Capistrano, San Luis Key, Pala, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, and other places went 
on with great rapidity. 

When the news of the conquest of California 
reached Old and New Spain, the bells of the cathe- 
drals rang in tune with the mission bells of San 
Diego, Monterey, and Sau Gabriel. 

The missions were founded by the order known 
as Franciscans. Junipero aaked of Galvez: "Is St. 
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Francis to have no misaion?" " Let him show ua 
his port and he shall have one," was the reply. 

The port of St. Francis was shown, and San Fran- 
cisco is named after the Franciscan fathers. The city- 
flourishes, though the missions crumhle into dust. 

The same years that witnessed the conquest of 
Spain in California saw war for freedom on the Atr 
lautic side. 

The spirit of this work of Spain was in Junipero 
Serra. In August, 1784, he sent a letter of eternal 
farewell to the Franciscans, and prepared for death. 
On August the 28th, he took leave of his old friend, 
Palou, and went to sleep. 

The mission belia tolled mournfully. The people 
covered his coffin with flowers, and touched his 
body with medals and rosaries. His garments were 
taken as relics. He was buried at San Carlos. 

" He ended his laborious life," says Father Palou, 
"at the age of seventy years nine months and four 
days. Eight missions were established, and five 
thousand eight hundred Indians were confirmed 
as the result of his labors in Upper California." 

This much was accorapUslied with great hard- 
sliips. He limped from mission to mission, passed 
sleepless nights, listening to the howls of the coyotes, 
and in constant danger of an attack from treacher- 
ous Indians. The food was poor, clothing was scant, 
and his shelter frequently a gnarled oak, on which 
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hung the sacred miasion bells. His name la trith- 
out a stain. 

He followed the paths of the saints and martyrs, 
the ideals of his sickly boyhood. His work belonged 
to a pioneer age. 

The tourist of to-day finds a melancholy interest 
in the crumbling adobe walls, the wide corridors, 
the broken tiles, the cracked bells, the odd nooks, 
and strange, weird owls and bats that are now a 
part of the deserted missions, 

BLACKBOARD WOBD3. 
Junlpcro S«rra (hcl-iilp'e-ro s^r'ta), hariuonize (Mr'ino- 
iiTze), taesa (riia'aa), Ban Carlos (a&n kitr'lSs), surgeon (aer'- 
Juu), medicine (inal'i.ain), Portala (por-lft'lfi), Crespl (kres*- 
pe), exemplars (egz-nm'plarN), h'ranclscans (rrftn-Bla'ksna), 
martyrs (milr'terH}, weird (w€rd). 



THE DISCOVERY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 



GENERAL Pike, who was killed in the last war 
with England while leading his troops into 
Canada, was, perhaps, tlie first real discoverer of the 
Rocky Mountains to the south (1805-6), as Pike's 
Peak will forever testify, but lie was preceded by 
still more intrepid men, if possible, away up in the 
far north (1803). 

Their path lay across what the Indians called 
the "Shining Mountains" and what now is the 
gold fields of Montana. They 
passed within hailing dis- 
tance of the spot where Hel- 
ena, the capital of Montana, 
now stands. 

Strange they did not dis- 
cover gold ; for the great 
journal of Lewis and Clark 
speaks of quartz and of sil- 
ver and signs of gold. 

This great expedition, the 
first to cross the Rocky 
Mountains, is known in his- 
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tory as the Lewis and Clark expedition, and was 
made np of Captain Lewis, of ttie U. S. army, and 
Captain Clark, also of the army, and in direct com- 
mand of the men in band, consisting of nine young 
citizens of Kentucky, fourteen soldiers of the army, 
two French watermen, a 
buDter, an interpreter, 
and a black servant of 
Captain Clark's. 

When the expedition 
got to the Missouri River 
the Spanish comman- 
dant of all that vast re- 
gion reaching up from 
what i3 now Louisiana, 
not having yet had offi- 
cial information that we 
had any rights there, 
refused to let tliem pass, 
and so the party win- 
tered at the mouth of 
Wood River. 
Now, it is but righfto 
give some credit to a certain Mr. Carver, of Boston, 
as wo go along, for having in some sort preceded 
Lewis and Clark a little ways; for be left a map 
and the following note, dated 1774: 

" From the intelligence I gained from the Wau- 
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dowessie Indians, whose language I perfectly ob- 
tained during a residence of five months, and also 
from the accounts I afterwards obtained from the 
Assinipoils, who speak the Chippeway language 
and inhabit the heads of the River Bourbon ; I say, 
from these nations, 
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gether with my own 
observations, I have 
learned that the four 
most capital rivers on 
the continent of North 
America, namely: the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississip- 
pi, the River Bourbon, 
and the Oregon, or the 
River of the West, have 
their sources in the same 
neighborhood. The wa- 
ters of the three former 
are within thirty miles 
of each other; the latter, 
however, is rather far- 
ther west." 

But, of course, Lewis and Clark were the real dis- 
coverers of the head-waters of these great rivers, and 
we must proceed with them. They were equipped 
with the steel frames of great boats, one of them fifty- 
five feet long. These frames they finally covered with 
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the skias of buffalo sewed together, and with these 
worked their way up the Missouri, taking a whole 
year to get within hearing of the great falls, 

Theycarried many presents, seeds, beads, blankets, 
and all sorts of things that might be useful or pleas- 
ing to savages, and never in all their first years had 
any trouble with them. Some Indians bad fine 
gardens and were very nearly civilized, according 
to the volumes of the great journal, which gives a 
daily account of everything seen or beard. Here 
is an account of agreat feast there: 

" As soon as we were seated, an old man got up, 
and, after approving what we had done, begged 
us to take pity on their unfortuaate situation. To 
this we replied with assurances of protection. 

"After ho bad ceased, the great chief arose and 
delivered an harangue to the same effect; then, with 
great solemnity, he took some of the most delicate 
parts of the dog which was cooked for the festival 
and held it to the flagby way of sacrifice; tk^s done, 
he held up the pipe of peace, and first pointed it 
towards the heavens, then to the four quarters of 
the globe, and then to the earth, made a short 
speech, lighted the pipe, and presented it to us. 

" We smoked, and he again harangued his people, 
after which the repast was served up to us. It con- 
sisted of the dog which they had just been cooking, 
this being a great dish among the Sioux, and used 
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on all festivals; to this were added pemmican, a 
didli made of buifalo meat, driedor jerked, and then 
pounded and mixed raw with grease, and a kind of 
groundpotato, dressed like the preparation of Indian 
corn called hominy, to which it is little inferior. 

" Of all these luxuries that were placed before us 
on platters, with horn spoons, we took the pemmican 
and potato, which we found good, but we could, as 
yet, partake but sparingly of the dog." 

But while tliere was no trouble with Indians to 
speak of on this outward march, they were con- 
stantly battling with the most formidable and 
ferocious bears ever heard o£ 

These were mostly the same aa what is now called 
the California grizzly. But even the brown bears 
of the Hocky Mountains were terrible. Here is the 
journal's account of a battle with a brown bear: 

"Towards evening (on the 14th) the men in the 
hindmost canoe discovered a large brown bear lying 
in the*opeQ grounds, about three hundred paces 
from the river. Six of them, all good hunters, 
immedkitely went to attack him, and, concealing 
themselves by a small eminence, came unperceived 
within forty pacea of him, 

"Four of the hunters now fired, and each lodged 
a ball in his body, two of them directly through 
the lungs. The furious animal sprang up and ran 
open-mouthed upon them. 

L);.I..=.J by Google 
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"As he came near, the two hunters who had 
reserved their fire gave him two wounds, one of 
which, breaking his shoulder, retarded his motion 
for a moment; but before they could reload, he 
was so near that they were obliged to run to the 
river, and before they had reached it he had almost 
overtaken them. Two jumped into the canoe; the 
other four separated, and, concealing themselves 
in the willows, fired as fast as they could reload. 

"They struck him several times; but, instead of 
weakening the monster, each shot seemed only to 
direct him towards the hunters, till at last he pur- 
sued two of them so closely that they threw aside 
their pouches and guns, and jumped down a per- 
pendicular bank of twenty feet into the river. 

"The bear sprang after them, and was within a 
few feet of the hindmost, when one of the hunters 
on shore shot the beast in the head and finally killed 
him. They dragged him to the shore, and fount] 
that eight balls had passed through him in different 
directions. The bear was old, and the meat tough, 
so that they took the skin only, and rejoined us et 
camp." • 

•When you bear In mind ihat these reporta are oBlcl*], and MKde by 
United Statea army offlctis, vho mode It a point of boDor to stKte tblp|] 
exactly as they took place, you will nnderatand that thea« tew men had 
■ verv drely time; lor nearly erery day Ibey had aome aort ol adventuie 
With vttd animalB. The buffalo were u> nuraeroua that they often bad 
totilecaia tokeepoatef (heiriray, lorfearolbetng trample^ to death. 
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Here, under date of May 29, 1804, we read: 
"May S9. Last night we were alarmed by a new 
sort of enemy, A buffalo swam over from the 
opposite side and to the spot where lay one of our 
canoes, over wliich he clambered to the shore. 

"Then taking fright, he ran full speed up the 
bank towards our fires, aud passed within eighteen 



Among Ihe Buffaloes. 

inches of the heads of some of the men before the 
sentinel could make hira change his course. 

"Still more alarmed, he ran down between our 
fires, within a few inches of the heads of a second 
row of the men, and would have broken into our 
lodge if the barking of the doc had not stopped him. 
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"He suddenly turned to the right and was out of 
sight in a moment, every one seizing his rifle and 
inquiring the cause of alarm. On learning what 
had happened, we had to rejoice at suffering no 
more injury than some damage to tlie guns that 
were in the canoe which the buffalo crossed," 

The whole region, as far as the eye cuuld reach, 
up, down, right, or left, was one vast undulating 
world of wild beasts and roving bands of Indians, 
with here and .there a patch of corn, and melons, 
and pumpkins along the low, sandy river banks. 
These primitive fields were tended by squaws. 

Their implements for tilling tlie soil were sticks 
and elks' horns, hardened in the fire. But all this 
now is a world of homes and harvest-fields. At last 
the great falls of the Missouri were reached. The 
men were now in the heart of the continent. 

It would have taken them longer to reach home 
than it would take a man to go many times around 
the world in our day. But for all their long absence 
and distance from home, they exulted in each great 
discovery, hoisted a new flag, and fired guns. 

Hear their own account of it. 

"June 14.. This morning one of the men was 
sent to Captain Clark with an account of the dis 
covery of the falls. Captain Lewis proceeded to 
examine the rapids. From the falls he directed his 
course southwest, up the river. 

L);.l....lbyC,OOt^lC 
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'After passing one continued rapid and three cas- 
cades, each three or four feet high, he reached, at 
the distance of five miles, a second fall. The river 
is here about four hundred yards wide, and for the 
distancQ of three hundred, rushes down to the 
depth of nineteen feet, and so irregularly that he 
gave it the name of Crooked Falls. 

"From the southern shore it extends obliquely 
upward about one hundred and fifty yards, and 
then forms an acute angle downward, nearly to the 
commencement of four small islands, close to the 
northern side. From the perpendicular pitch to 
these islands, a distance of more than one hundred 
yards, the water glides down a sloping rock, with a 
velocity almost equal to that of its fall. 

"Above this fall the river bends suddenly to the 
northward. While viewing this place Captain Lewis 
heard a loud roar above him, and, crossing the 
point of a hill a few hundred yards, he saw one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature. The whole 
Missouri River is suddenly stopped by one shelving 
rock, which, without a single niche, and with an 
*>dge as straight and regular as if formed by art, 
stretches itself from one side of the river to the other 
for at least a quarter of a mile. 

" Over this it precipitates itself in un even, unin- 
terrupted sheet, to the perpendicular depth of fifty 
feet, whence, dashing against the rocky bottom, it 
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rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it a sheet of 
the purest foam across the river. The scene which 
it presented was indeed singularly beautiful. 

" Just below the falls is a little island in the mid- 
dle of the river, well covered with timber. Here, 
on a Cottonwood tree, an eagle had fixed its nest, 
and was the undisputed mistress of a spot where 
neither man nor beast would venture across the 
gulfs that surround it. 

"This solitary bird did not escape the observa- 
tion of the Indians, who made the eagle's nest a part 
of their description of the falls. Captain Lewis now 
ascended the hill behind him, and saw from its top 
a delightful plain, extending from the river to the 
base of the snowy mountains. 

"Along this wide, level country, the Missouri 
pursued its winding course, while about four miles 
above it was joined by a large river flowing from' 
the northwest. The Missouri itself stretches to the 
south in au unruffled stream of water, as if uncon- 
scious of the roughness it must soon encounter, and 
bearing on its bosom vast flocks Of geese, while nu- 
merous herds of buffalo are feeding on the plains 
which surround it. 

"Captain Lewis then descended the hill. He 
soon met a herd of at least a thousand buffalo, and 
being desirous of providing for supper, shot one of 
them. 
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"The animal immediately began to bleed, and 
Captain Lewis, who had forgotten to reload his 
rifle was intently watching to see him fall, when he 
beheld a large brown bear stealing up to hira, and 
was already within twenty steps. In the first mo- 
ment of surprise he lifted his rifle, but, remember- 
ing that it was not charged, and that be had no 
time to reload, he felt that there was no safety but 
in flight. 

" It was iu the open, level plain, not a bush nor 
a tree within three hundred yards; the bank of 
the river sloping, and not more than three feet 
high, so that there was no possible mode of conceal- 
ment. 

" Captain Ltwis then thought of retreating with 
a quick walk, towards the nearest tree ; but, as soon 
as he turned, the bear rushed, open-mouthed and 
at full speed, upon him. The captain ran about 
eighty yards, but finding the animal gained on him 
fast, decided on getting into the water to such a 
depth that the bear would be obliged to attack him 
swimming. He, therefore, turned short, plunged 
into the river about waist deep, and, facing about, 
presented the point of his spontoon. 

"The bear arrived at the water's edge, but became 
frightened, wheeled about, and retreated with as 
much precipitation as he had advanced. Very glad 
to be released from this danger, Captain Lewis 
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returned to the shore, and saw the bear running 
with great speed, sometimes looking back, as if ho 
expected to be pursued, till he reached the woods. 

"He could not conceive the cause of the sudden 
alarm of the bear, but congratulated himself on his 



The Sierra in the Distance, 

escape, and learned from the adventure never to 
allow his rifle to be for a moment unloaded," 

Far, far u;> the Missouri River, in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, they had to walk up the 
rugged banks, and luav© t'.ioir lust remaining little 
boats, l:avi;ig buried tlie big ones under heaps of 
Btones in the river, to be used on their return. They 
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founri the rattlesnakes so numerous and vicious 
that the men had to bind their legs in thongs. 

Late in August they stood on the topmost reach 
of the Rocky Mountains. Bear in mind, the moun- 
tains here are now green fields and harvest-fields. 
Do not let the idea prevail that the country on the 
top of the Rocky Mountains is rugged. Strange to 
say, these mountains, unlike our Sierras, may be 
crossed easily, and almost anywhere that snow is 
not encountered. Here is the record of August 12, 
1805: 

"They had now reached the hidden source of that 
river, which had never before been seen by civilized 
man; and as they quenched their thirst at the 
chaste and icy fountain, as they sat down by the 
brink of the little river, which yielded its distant 
and modest tribute to the parent ocean, they felt 
themselves rewarded for all their labors and all 
their diflBculties. They reluctantly left this inter- 
esting spot, and, pursuing the Indian road through 
the interval of the hills, arrived at the top of a 
ridge, from which they saw high mountains, par- 
tially covered with snow, still to the west of thera. 
The ridge on which they stood formed the dividing 
line between the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans." 

After crossing the mountains, the party suffered 
terribly from cold, hunger, and heartsickness ; for 
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the country was, and Btill 19, desolate indeed for a 
long distance, made much longer to them from 
want of guides and any good idea how to reach 
the navigable waters of the Oregon (now called 
the Columbia) River. More than once they had 
only horae-meat. Finally, they had to buy dogs 
to eat. 

When they got down the head-waters of the 
Columbia, to what is now the Nez Percfe (Pierced 
Nose) tribe, of whom the famous Chief Joseph is 
now leader, they fared very well; and, leaving 
their horses with the Indians, they bought canoes, 
and dashed on down the river toward the great 
Pacific Oeean. Here follows the record of the first 
Christmas ever held by Americans on the shore of 
the Pacific Ocean: 

"Dec. S5. We were awakened at daylight by a 
discliarge of' firearms, which was followed by a 
song from the men, as a compliment to us on the 
return of Christmas, which we have always been 
accustomed to observe as a day of rejoicing. After 
breakfast, we divided our remaining stock of tobacco 
into two parts, one of which we distributed among 
such of the party as made use of it, making a present 
of a handkerchief to the others. 

"The remainder of the day was passed in good 
spirits, though there was nothing in our situation 
to excite much gayety. The rain confined us to 
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the house, and our only luxuries in honor of the 
season were some poor elk-meat (so much spoiled 
that we ate it through mere necessity), a few roots, 
and some moldy pounded fish." 

The men were starving; many of them were very 
ill ; but still they did not lose heart, but, as we shall 
see, hailed the new year with thanksgiving and 
gratitude. Here is the journal's account of the first 
"New Year's" ever celebrated under the American 
flag on this coEist ; 

" Jan. 1, 1808. We were awaked at an early 
hour by the discharge of a volley of small arms, to 
salute the new year. This was the only mode of 
commemorating the day which our situation per- 
mitted; for, though we had reasons to be gayer 
than we were at Christmas, our only dainties were 
boiled elk and wappatoo, enlivened by draughts of 
pure water. 

" We were visited by a few Clatsops, who came by 
water, bringing roots and berries for sale. Among 
this nation we observed a man about twenty-iive 
years old, of a much lighter complexion than the 
Indians generally. His face was even freckled, and 
his hair long and of a color inclining to red. 

"He was inliabitgand manners perfectly Indian; 
but. though lie did not speak a word of English, he 
seemed to understand more than the others of hia 
party; and, as we could obtain no account of his 
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origin, we concluded that one of his parents at 
Jeast must have been white." 

Many explorations were made up the many rivers. 
At one place, where Oregon City now stands, they 
found a large Indian village, with not a human heiug 
in sight, all having suddenly died from some plague. 

At last their work was done. Rivers had been 
explored, valleys were measured, mountains had 
been climbed and classified, and given place on 
the maps of the republic. The men had a right 
to return. These men, who had been so long from 
home, and out of reach of all signs of civilization, 
were now "hairy men," They were clothed en- 
tirely in the skins of wild beasts; their beards 
fell in matted masses on their breasts; their hair 
blew about their shoulders in the wind. They 
were a wild-looking lot as they lifted their faces 
once more to the rising sun, and set out to retrace 
their steps up the Oregon River, over the Rockies, 
and down the yellow Missouri. 

All along through the journal we find such en- 
tries as these: "To-day bought three more dogs, 
and dried their flesh by the fire to take with us," 
At one place we read of them buying twenty dogs. 
At first they did not kill them at once, but took 
them along with them alive. The dogs, however, 
were too much given to getting out, so they had to 
"jerk" them. 

L);.I..=.J by Google 
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The Indians were, for the most part, dirty nnd 
thievish. Their teeth were worn down to the gums 
from eating fish that had been dried on the sand ; 
their eyes were red and weak from sand-storms; 
and they followed the white men about like ohil- 



Wlnd River Mountains — The Highest Peak in the Rockies, where 
Fremont Placed the Flag, 

dren, begging for a sort of eye-water which Captain 
Clark compounded out of sugar of lead. 

As the party readied the Rocky Mountains on 
their return, they divided, one going up one branch 
of the Columbia (or Oregon) River, and the other 
party up the other branch, to meet at the mouih of 
the Yellowstone River, about one hundred miles 
from what is now the great Yellowstone Park, 
Strangely enough, they did not see or hear of tlie 
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marvels there; and one can but wonder if they are 
not, comparatively, of recent date, 

I take pleasure in stating that these great 
explorers found no trouble with Indians on their 
outward journey; but now, as they returned and 
neared the tribes that afterward destroyed the brave 
General Custer and his men, they barely escaped 
with their lives. Here is their account of the ugly 
affair: 

"July ^7. The Indians got up at sunrise and 
crowded around the fire, near which J. Fields, who 
was then on watch, had carelessly left his rifle by 
the head of liis brother, who was still asleep. 

"One of the Indians slipped behind him, and, 
unperceived, took his brother's and his own rifle, 
while at the same time two others seized those of 
Drewyer and Captain Lewis. As soon as Fields 
turned round, he saw the Indian running off with 
the rifles, and, instantly calling his brother, they 
pursued him for fifty yards, and, just as they over- 
took him, in the scuffle R. Fields stabbed him 
through the heart with his knife. He ran about 
fifteen feet and fell dead. They now liastened back 
with their rifles to the camp. 

"As the Indian seized Drewyer's rifle, he jumped 
up and wrested it from him. The noise awoke 
Captain Lewis, who started from the ground and 
reached to seize his gun, but, finding it ttone. he 
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drew a pistol from his belt, and, turning about, saw 
an Indian running off with it, Lewis followed and 
ordered him to lay it down, which he did. 

"Just then the Fields came up, and were taking 
aim to shoot him, but Captain Lewis ordered them 
not to fire, as the Indian did not appear to mean 
any mischief. On finding that the Indians were 
attempting to drive off the horses, Lewis ordered 
the men to follow the main party, who were chasing 
the horses up the riv.er, and to fire instantly upon 
the thieves, while he pursued two Indians who were 
driving away horses on the left of the camp. 

"He pressed them so closely that they left twelve 
of their own horses, but continued to drive off one 
of ours. They entered a steep niche in the river 
bluffs, when Captain Lewis called out, as he had 
done several times before, that unless they gave 
up the horse he would shoot them. 

"As he raised his gun one of the Indians jumped 
behind a rock, but the other was shot. He fell 
on his knees, but raising himself a little, fired at 
Lewis, and then crawled behind a rock. The shot 
very nearly proved fatal to Captain Lewis, and, as 
he was almost exhausted with fatigue, thought it 
most prudent not to attack them farther, and retired 
to the camp. 

"The Fields and Drewyer had returned to camp 
and all were soon ready to leave- They knew there 
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was no time to be lost ; for they would doubtless be 
pursued by a larger body of Indians, who would 
hasten to the mouth of Maria's River to intercept 
them." 

The record of the last two days in this most 
remarkable journal of the moat notable expedition 
that has ever been, perhaps, is as follows: 

"September 32. When the rain having ceased, 
we set out for Coldwater Creek, about three miles 
from the mouth of the Missouri, where we found a 
cantonment of the United States troops, with whom 
we passed the day. 

"S^fember 33. Descended the Mississippi and 
round to St. Louis, at which place we arrived at 
12 o'clock, and, having fired a salute, went on shore, 
where we received a most hearty and hospitable 
welcome from the whole village." 

Captain William Clark was a Virginian, born in 
1770. He was, after this expedition, promoted to 
brigadier-general, and two years later was made 
governor of Missouri. He died at St. Louis in 1838, 
universally lamented and beloved for his brave, 
gentle, and generous disposition, and his devotioD 
to his great country. 

His companion in this bold expedition. Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, was also a Virginian, born in 
1774. He was private secretary to President Jeffer- 
son in 1801, and the President trusted him entirely 
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in the great work on which he was sent. Jefferson 
wrote a memoir of the explorer and extolled his 
merit. 

He was the first governor of Missouri after the 
return. But his mind had been greatly broken 
from long exposure, and being subject to tempor- 
ary fits of insanity, committed suicide two years 
later. 

BL&CKBOABD WOBD8. 
Interpreter (In-t6t'ptet-er), MIsBonpl (mli-soo'ree), lioa- 
IbIaua (loo-ee-ze-Bh'na), Wapatoo (w&p-a-tOO), Slonx (aoo), 
equipped (e-kwlpf), offlotal (Of-flab'ol), 



OTHOTT, my best beloved I 1117 pride, my bout; 
Stretoblng th7 glorious length along the West, 
Within the girdle of tby turn-lit coast, 

From pine to palm, fiom palm to snowy oreat. 

— Cbi&lis Wabbik Btodmbd. 
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Where monnUiDB bold, with dariag stride, 

Ride out to meet the plain ; 
Where mighty peaks and canyoDB vie 

To awe the hearts of men ; 
Where annny an the days and bright. 

Bo pure the air and cleai ; 
Where glad birds cleave the blue and sing 

To cborm the listening ear. 
Free as the air are they ; and we 

Feel, too, this liberty, 
Witii nothing cramped to atttnt our growth. 

But room to iieing in — tree ! 
O, mighty state I whose vast extent 

Bucb varied claims can boast ; 
Whose many indostries compel 

Jnat praise from coast to coast. 
Full many a battle thoa haat seen, 

Fierce enemies o'ercome, 
As, step by step, thy etrong men gained 

The right of way — and won ! 
Thy glorious sunsets and the long, 

Soft, lingering twilight haze, 
Sweet promise give of yeara to come. 

And futnre prosperous days. 
Dear, native stale 1 Thy aacrod past 

To memory I reaign ; 
I glory in thy present deeda — 

Thy future, too, ia minel 

M&RioN Cook Kmoar. 
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feOLD, gold, gold! Have you ever seen it in 
the sand or in the rocks? The first man 
to see gold in the sand of California waa 
James W, Marshall. The story of how he 
found tlie yellow pebbles will interest you. 
He had built houses, also saw-mills and grist- 
mills. Lumber was very high in California at that 
time; so he thought it would be a good scheme to 
build a saw-mill. He got John A. Sutter, a Swiss, 
who built Sutter's Fort, now owned by the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, to furnish him some 
money and food. 

Marshall started off in search of a site upon which 
to build a mill. He found 
one on the north fork of the 
American River, at a place 
now known as Coloma. 

Ox-teams, carts, pack-ani- 
mals, tools, and food were on 
the grounds in a few days, 
and the mill was up on the 
""Sthof January, 1848. Sut- 
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ter furnished the money and Marshall the experi* 
ence. When the mill was ready to run, it was 
found that the ditch 
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which was to lead the 
water to the wheel was 
not deep enough, 

Marshall opened the 
flood-gates and let a 
big swift stream rash 
through to deepen the 
ditch. The water run 
all night. In the morn- 
ing he shut the gates, 
and went down to see 
the effect. 

He was alone. The 
swift current had dug 
out the side and the bot- 
tom, aud spread at the 
end of tlie ditch a mass 
of sand and gravel. 
While looking at it, he 
saw beneath the water 
in the ditch some lit- 
tle yellow pebbles. He 
picked one up and 
looted at it closely. Marshall knew that gold was 
bright, heavy, and easily hammered. The sub- 
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stance be had in tlie hollow of his hand was bright 
and heavy. He laid it down on one stone and took 
up another stone and hammered the yellow pebble 
into different shapes. 

The vision of millions did not dawn upon him. 
He did not know that that little pebble would peo- 
ple the land and make Califomi.\ ^eap into greatness. 

Marshall returned to 
the mill, and said to the 
man that was working 
at the wheel: "I have 
found it." "What is it?" 
asked the man. " Gold," 
said Marshall. "Oh, no," 
said the man ; " that can 
not be," 

Marshall held out his 
yellow pebble and said : 
" I know it to be nothing 
else." The men about 
the mill had no doubt 
read about Sir Walter Ealeigh having taken home 
to England a lot of yellow clay from Virginia, and 
had little faith in the discovery. 

Marshall started for Sutter's Fort. He carried 
with him a number of nuggets in a little rag pack- 
age. Taking Sutter aside where nobody else could 
hear or see them, Marshall showed him the small 
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jellov lamps and said: " It is gold." Sutter tested 
it, read articles on gold, weighed it, and said that 
Marshall was right, and that the lumps wero real 
gold. 

Marshall started back in the rain. The great 
white rain of California came down, but he went 
right on. Sutter promised to visit the mill the nex/ 



day. Marshall was so excited that be could not 
wait his coming, and met him on the road. 

The flood-gates at the mill were turned on again, 
and Sutter picked up a lot of the yellow lumps, 
which he afterwards had made into a ring, on 
which were written these words: 

"Thb First GJold found in Cauposnia, 
January, 1848." 

Sutter wanted the discovery kept secret, so that 
tbi men who were working for him on a mill near 
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the fort would not leave him and go to the gold- 
fields. A woman told the secret to a teamster, who, 



in turn, told Brannan and Smith, merchants at 
Sutter's Fort. 

Great excitement was aroused at once. Men left 
their stores, trades, and professions, and crowded 
into the gold-fields. The whole country sounded 
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with the sordid cry of " Gold, gold, gold 1 " Houses 
were left half-finished, fields half-planted, and news- 
papers stopped because the editors and printers had 
gone to the mines. 

Thomas 0. Larkin wrote a full account of the 
gold discovery to James Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State. President Polk called attention to the 
matter in his message to Congress, December 5, 
1848. 

People came to California by the thousands — 
brave men, honest men, brainy meo, in search of 
gold. There were also many true, good women. In 
1849, there came by sea about thirty-flve thousand 
people, and across the plains about forty-five thou- 
sand people. 

The coming of so many people in so brief s 
space of time to a new country created conditions 
that had not been seen before and may never 
be seen again. 

They laid the foundations of California, and gave 
it the name which it will always bear as the Gulden 
State of the Union. 

The little lump of gold grew to millions of dol- 
lars. John W. Marshall, the discoverer, lived to be 
an old man. The State gave him money in his 
old age, and when he died erected a monument to 
him. It stands at Coloma, in sight of the historic 
old mill. 
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CAST on the water by a careless hand, 
Day after day the winda persuaded me; 
Onward I drifted till a coral-tree 
Stayed me among its hranches, where the Band 
Gathered ahont me, and I slowly grew, 
Fed by the constant sun and the inconstant dew. 

The sea-birds build their nests against my root, 
And eye my slender body's horny case; 
Widowed within this solitary place, 

Into the thankless sea I cast my fruit; 

Joyless I thrive, for no man may partake 
Of all the store I bear and harvest for his sakn. 

No more I hear the kisses of the morn; 

The harsh winds rob me of the life they gave; 

I watch my tattered shadow in the wave. 
And hourly droop and nod my crest forlorn. 

While all my fibers stiffen and grow numb 

Beck'ning the tardy ships, the ships that never 
comet 
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"TTe wore the white flower of a blameless life." 
-1-A Thia ideal hero of America was bora in 
South Carolina during the War of 1812-13, of an 
old and honored French family. 

He seems to have been born a student and a 
scholar; for we find him, while yet a boy, teaching 
mathematics on a Government ship in Cuban waters. 
His studious and correct habits were rewarded with 
a lieutenant's commission; and we next find him 
busy surveying and making maps of the then uncer- 
tain line between his own country and Canada, on 
the head-waters of our great rivers. 

Benton, the broad-minded 
and brave senator of Mis- 
souri, had been a colonel 
under General Jackson in 
the late war with England; 
and it would seem he never 
quite laid down his sword, 
but kept his eye on the Brit- 
ish Lion to the north to the 
end o" His life. 
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• He was soon attracted by the quiet energy, pure 
tife, and scientific skill of young Fremont, far up 
in the then unknown wilderness of our "Western 
frontier, and when the still boyish-looking lieuten- 
ant was called to Wash- 
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xettied therein 1853. In the 

1 Civil War of 1861-65, he was 

I loyal to the Government, and 

j was made brigadler-general for 

' his services. Kit Carson died 

' »l Fort Lyon, Coio., May 28, 



ington to report, the 
great senator took hipi 
to his house. 

There he met, loved, 
and married Benton's 
daughter, Jessie, one of 
the most beautiful and 
brilliant young women 
in all the world. 

But there was work, 
brave and dangerous 
work, to be done, and 
Fremont must be up and 
away. The great big 
paw of the British Lion 
was reaching down, 
down, down from Can- 
^^^ _ .^ already was laid 

on Oregon, and was reaching on down for the Bay 

of San Francisco, 
Benton stood up in his place in the Senate, time 

aftertime, and almost continually cried out, as he 

pointed beyond the Kocky Mountains: 

, Google 
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" Yonder in the west lies the Orient ; yonder lie* 
the path to India ! " 



General Fremont 



And so Fremont was sent to find the path, even 
before the honeymoon was well half over. He left 
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his young wife at SL Louis, and there procured a 
cannon of Captain Robert E. Lee, afterwards the 
great General Lee, and always the true friend of Fre- 
mont, and pushed on hefore the snow and ice 
melted from the mountains. 

And when it became known that he had taken 
a cannon with him, the President sent an order 
that he must not take the cannon, as hia was a 
mission of peace. But Jessie opened the letter, and 
forgot to send it on for half a year! So that the 
brave explorer was not left defenseless. 

And what perilsl One night near the Modoc 
lava-beds, more than a third of his force was killed 
or wounded; and but for Kit Carson, not a man of 
Fremont's had been left alive in that hand-to-hand 
battle in the darkness. 

Fremont reports that the arrows had steel points, 
and were supplied from a British trading-post at 
the mouth of the Umpqua River, Oregon. He adds; 
"Kit Carson says they are the most beautifully war- 
like arrows I ever saw." The Athenxum, an English 
authority of this time, said ; " We are glad that 
Lieutenant Fremont has been sent to survey Ore- 
gon; for we know it will be well done, and we will 
then know how much blood and treasure to spend 
to secure that wild region." 

Fremont led three of these daring experiences, 
one after the other, in ensuing years. He named . 
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the Golden Gate long before gold was found, fought 
through the Mexican War, from Mount Shasta to 



Loa Angeles, and then was made the first United 
States Senator from California. 

L);,l,.i.lbyC,OOt^lC 



THE STORY OP PRKMONT. 



Never had there been such an active life in sU 
history, perhaps ; certainly never such a useful, and 
purs, and clean life. It is worth noticing here that 
Fremont, like Washington and Lincoln, was always 



Fremont's Headquarters at Los Angeloi. 

a student, a student from his cradle to his grave. 
While others laughed or told stories of adventure 
around the camp or cabin fires, Fremont was in his 
teDtor under a tree with his books. He knew all 
science, every tree or plant, and could talk to his 

Cioo'jlc 
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goides and soldiers, made up of all sorts of people, 
in almost any tongue. 

Fremont, from first to last, was the hero of heroes, 
and the ideal of the youag, and pure, and good, 
from one end of the land to the other. If only the 
pure and good, or if only the youths could have 
voted for hira in 1856, when he ran for President, 
he would have carried every State in the Union. 

In the fearful Civil War he was the most con* 
spicuous figure until he issued his emancipation 
proclamation, thus anticipating President Lincoln. 
Envy and pitiful little jealousies that too often pur- 
sue great souls, were clamoring for his retirement 
from the field of action. Yet he could not be idle for 
a day. 

He had planned the first railroad to California, 
and now would have perfected it, but for the envi- 
ous and rich and powerful men who ^ain thwarted 
him. 

In fact Fremont, if we except his fortunate marri- 
age, was never the favorite of fortune. He was not 
cunning; he never cared for money; and, let it be 
proudly said, with all his high offices and great 
opportunities, he died poor. 

Of his final hours (1890) let his sweet, gentle 
Jessie speak. She says: 

" Of the many kindnesses unknown Fate reserved 
for Fremont, the kindest was the last. He had just 
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succeeded in a most cherished wish. Peace and rest 
were again secured, when he was attacked in New 
York by what he thought was a passing summer 
illness. His physician recognized danger, and 
quickly the cessation of pain showed a fatal condi- 
tion. 

"Night and day his loving son watched over him, 
and with their long-time friend and physician, kept 
unbroken his happy composure. Rousing from a 
prolonged, deep sleep the General said : 'If I con- 
tinue so comfortable I can finish my writing next 
week and go home.' Seeing the eyes closing again, 
his physician said, to test the mind : 
"'Home? Where do you call home, General?' 
"One last clear look, a pleased smile: 'California, 
of course.' " 

"Hero, scbolar, cavalier, 

Bayard of thy brave new land, 
FoppiBB for thy bed and bier. 
Dreamful poppies foot and hand. 
" Foppies Karmsnted in eold : 
Foppies of tbe land you won — 
Love and icratltude untold— 
Popples— peace— the setting sun J " 



BLACKBOARD -TVOHD3. 
Ideal (I-de'al), government (guv'ern-ment), fk-ontter 
(fron'tSr), Orient (o'ri-ent), Los Angeles (lOs an'^Ke-les), Mo- 
doc (m5'dok), Lincoln (Unk'un), emancipation (e-maa-ci- 
pB-tion), recognized (rek'oB-nlzd), clamoring (klant'er-inKV 



THE BITTER ROOT. 
(llwisia BEDIVIVA. ) 
They pitched their tents in the desert bare, 
Men from the Eiist, uiid resting there. 
Waited a sign from the heavens far — 
Wlien lo, thero danced a rose-pink fatar 
In the evening glow o'er Bethlehem ; 
And hope leaped into the hearts of them, 
And dreams of a kingdom sweet and blest, 
Of world-wide love and faith and i-eat. 

****** 
They made their camp on a barren plain, 
Pioneers from the East, aud fain 
Their hearts would turn to their green-clad land- 
When suddenly out of the burning sand 
A rose-pink star flamed under their feet, 
Wondrously fresh and pure and sweet, 
Aud, '■ Rediviva I I'm here to stay ;" 
■' Coui'age is good !" it seemed to say. 

Mary A. Stokes. 



's mnst noted flower Is the state floral emblem.chOBea 
1894, under (be direction o( Mra. Matt. W. AlderBOU, 
Ion tana State Foral Emblem Society, and legalized bj 
itive Assembly in 18»a, without a dissenting vote. I'hla 
viva, or Bitter Root. It bflonga to the Portulaca fam- 
int and promloeut in the state. It is camp&rSitlTely 
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limited in r&nge 10 IifoDtana, aod li connecled vlth the ilftle'e earl; 
hiitory, haviQE given ICe common aame. Bitter Uoot, to &n exteoRlve 
v&lie;, range and ilver, and lis root harlng been eaten In Ctie " eailf 
d>;> " bf the Indlatit and white settlers. 

The Bitter Root is a tow, aCBulescent, fleBhy perennial with a thick, 
lueKorm root which la forked Into several branches. Its short, linear- 
oblong leaves lie cloie to the ground In a sort of rosette, [lom whose 
centorspilng icapes about twolncbes high, which bear lovely flowers, 
whose deeper-bued antlers coDtri.Bt beautlluJly with the rose-colored 
petals. lu Ei'Derlo name Lewiala Is In honor of Captain Lewis and its 
apeClflCnamB'-redlvlva"lnaicateBthe tenacity of the life of the roots. 
It Is sometimes called " wild portulaca" and "sand rose." 

Bloce lis adoption as state flower, the Bitter Boot has been woven |-..to 
a handsome design In some Bne linen made tor a Montana flrm In Bel- 
fast, Ireland. A conventional design, containing It, has been litho- 
graphed on Btatlonery.stamped on BODvenir medals and spoons, carved 
on the [Hrniture in Legislative Hall In the State capital, and used on 
Ir programs and other patriotic ways. 
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SCHHE HBTORICAL FACTS IN REFERENCE TO 
MONTANA. 

The first railway traia over the Nothem Pacific 
Railroad reached Butte December 21, 1881. The 
Northera Pacific waB built from the West and from 
the East and the last spike was driven about fifty 
miles west of Helena, September 8, 1883. The Great 
Northern reached Great Falls, October 15, 1887, and 
on Jaauary 6, 1893, the last spike was driven which 
connected the road with the Pacific. 

It is aaid that the first white woman to live in 
Montana was Mrs. Minnie Miller, who resided with 
her husband Henry G. Miller, iu the Flat Head coun- 
try in 1835. 

J. M. Bozeman, the founder of Bozeman, was a 
noted pioneer. He was killed by the Indiana on the 
Yellowstone, April 20, 1867. 

W. De Lacey was employed by the first Legisla- 
ture of Montana to make a map of the country to 
assist in laying ofi" the counties. He discovered De 
Lacey's lake iu 1863. 

Thomas Francis Meagher, the first territorial secre- 
tary and after whom Meagher county was named, 
was a noted Irish patriot. He was in command of an 
Irish brigade during the Civil War and was made a 
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general on accoaat of hia splendid Bervicee. On the 
night of July 1, 1867, he fell overboard from the 
Steamer Thompson, then lying at Fort Benton, and 
was drowned. 

The first newspaper started in the territory was the 
Montana Post, issued August 27, 1864, by John 
Buchanan at Virginia City. 

Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, the present 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States army, was 
in command during the Indian wars in Montana, in 
1876, to 1878. He established Port Keough in 1877 
and Miles City is named after him. 

The first arrival of hydraulic machinery for mining 
in Montana was November, 1865. 
..-"'^n Agricnltural and Mechanical Mineral Associa- 
tion was incorporated in December, 1867, and held 
its first fair from the 6th to the 12th of September, 
1868, at Helena. Governor Smith was the first Pres- 
ident. 

Cornelias Hedges, a well known pioneer educator, 
lawyer and writer, was the first to suggest that the 
Yellowstone be made into a national park. He was 
one of the party of ten by whom the park was ex- 
plored and surveyed in 1870. 

It was on the first of Jajiuary, 1743, when Veren- 
drye reached the Shining mountains. The point at 
which the ascent was made is near the present city of 
Helena. He was one of the party that discovered the 
Prickly Pear river and learned of the Bitter Root. 



OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF LOCAL HIST<»IY. 

f The house. 

Where and how hailt. 

The garden, or farm. 
I The school district. 
\ The school house. 
/ Where bailt. 
I The first school. 
I The people. 

Where from. 

Time of settlement. 

AnceBtors, 

Historical associations. 

When organized. 

How was it named. 

The county seat. 
[ When located. 

I Historical places in the coanty. 
The County/ The people. 

] Native inhabitants. 

I Settlers. 

' Social conditions. 

Trades and occupations. 

Historical landmarlcB. 
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' The firat explorer. 

Ita territorial growth. 

The first settlers. 

The natives. 
i The cuBtoms and habits of the natives. 
I The pioneers. 

' The organization of the territory. 
^ The organization of the state. 
I The products from historical view point. 
' The people, 

Occupations from historical viewpoint. 

The schools. 



I Historical landmarks. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE ON MONTANA HISTORY. 

CoiTss History Lewie k Clark. 

Browbb Tlie MisBouri River. 

GHiTTBNDati Early Steamboat Daye on the Mia- 

aouri River. 
CousB Forty Years a Fur Trader on tlie 

Upper MiBBOuri Eiver. 

Vols. 1-2-3 Historical Society, Montana. 

Roas Far Hunters. 

AitiisTROKo Early Empire Boilders of the 

Great West. 

Herminh The Louisiana Purchase. 

BiG04B ....... Early Trading Companies of New 

Stuart Montana Ab It Ih. 

HiLLBK (Joaquin). . . . History Montana. 

Bancboft History Northwest Coast. 

Palladino Indian and White in the North- 

LAHoroRD V^iUnte D*ya. 

Howard Chief Joseph and His Capture. 

Bbields The Battle of ihe Big Hole. 

Whebleb The Custer Fight. 

Ccstbr The Boy General. 

The Indian. The Northwest. 

Smallet History Northern Pacitic. 

Chittenden's The Yellowstone National Park. 

Old Files Helena Herald, Independent, Bulle 

Miner, Dillon Tribune, Fort Ben- 
ton Record. 

GOTBRBMRNT REPORTS. RsTIEW OP RbVIBWB. 

Cohorbsbiohal Bzcords. Haepeb'b. 

Northwest Maoazimb. McClubb's. 

Rocky Mountain Maoazine. 
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List of Educational Publications 

...or... 

THE WITITAKER & RAY COMPANY 



Algebraic SolnUon of EqnatloiiB— Andre and Buchan. 
An Aid to tb« Ijtij of the Lake, etc.— J. W. Grahan. 
AmiulnK Geographr and Hap Drawliic~Mr9. L. C. Schutze 
Brief HUtory ot California— Hindi and Faulkner 
Cnrrent History— Han- W^ht - . . . 
Civil Govenunent SlmpUBed— J.J. Duvall 
Complete Alcebra— J. B. Clarke . - . . 
Elementary EierclaCB In Botnny-V. Kalian - 
Graminar by the IndncUve Method— W. C. Doub 
Heart Cnlti - 



How 



W./ 



California State Arithmetic— A. M. Armstrmi; 
nc/ lO West Coast Botany— V. RalUn 
' Lessons Humane Education- Emma E. Fage— i 
Lessons In Nature St^r— Jenkins a<rfl Kellogg 






Manual of 

Matka— David Stair Joi 

Moral Culture as a Science— Bertha 

Mature Stories ot the Horth-WeBt- HMbert Bashford 

New Essentials of Book-keepiog— C. W. Childs 

Orthcepv and Spelllag— John W. Imes— perpait 

Poems for Hemorizli^— Alice R. Pcmer 

Paper and Cardboard Conatmctlon— A. U.ChamtierlaIr 

FaclBc HlstoTy Stories— Han- Wagner 

Pacific NBtnre StorieB—Harr Wagner 

PatrioUcOuotatioaa—Harr Wagner . ■ - 

Readings from Callfomla Poets— Edmund Russell 

Science Record Book— JosJah Keep .... 

Shells and Sea Life— Josiah Keep - - . . 

Stories of Oregon— Eva E. Dye .... 

Supplement to State History— Harr Wagner - 

Spanish in Spanish ...-.-- 

Spanish Phonography— I. I. Ferry .... 

Story of Evai^eline—L.H. Vincent - - - 

Storiea of Our Mother Earth— H. W. Fairbanks • 

StudleslnEntomoloBy— H.M.Bland - - - 

Stndy of the Kindergarten Problems— F. L, Burk 

Talesof Discovery on Pacific Slope— M.G. Hood 



Topical DlBcnsslons of American Hlatory—W.C. Di 
Toyon Holiday Recitations— AIlieM.Felkel - • 

West Coast SheUs— Josiah Keep 

LATCBT IBSUeS 
Browne's Graded Mental ArithmeUe- FrankJ.Browi._ 
New Pacific Geography — Canfoml a EdiUon — Harr Wagner 
PracUcalAidaloLlterature,No,i-Irvlne-sSelectlons-J.W. 
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